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AFTER 2,000 YEARS 


i> all philhellenes, anti-militarists, tyrant-haters, lovers of poetry, 
and dislikers of prose; to all who feel a distaste for politics, and 
especially the politics of the Roman Republic in its declining years; to 
all who in their youth wrestled with those famous (or infamous?) 
Commentaries until the iron entered their souls; to all, in short, whose 
interest in Julius Caesar is less than enthusiastic, we would offer an 
apology—and a consolation. An apology, because this number of Greece 
& Rome is largely concerned with their béte noire: this year is the 2,000th 
anniversary of Caesar’s death, and it seemed a fitting occasion for 
attempting to take stock of a man who, for good or ill, had so great an 
impact on the Roman world. And a consolation, simply because it is a 
Caesarian millenary that we commemorate in this number: they can 
rest assured that we shall not do it again. 

Each age makes its own judgement of Caesar, and finality, which is 
probably unattainable, is naturally not attempted here. Our object is 
much more modest: to present an up-to-date view of a few—by no 
means all—aspects of Caesar and his achievements. His personal 
appearance, his rise to political power, his handling of the truth in his 
Commentaries, his soldierly qualities, his policy in empire-building, his 
attitude to the question of monarchy—these are our subjects. To these 
are added two views, a poet’s and an historian’s, of the motives and 
emotions inspiring the conspiracy that ended Caesar’s life, and lastly 
a study of the reaction that followed his death. Caesar as a man of letters 
has been ably discussed in Sir Frank Adcock’s recent book, and so 
needed no special article here; but he is given a place in a factual survey 
of the writings of the Roman emperors. 

This number is the work of many hands. We offer to the authors of 
the articles our warmest thanks for their willing and generous contri- 
butions; and we acknowledge with pleasure the help of many others, 
not named here, who made their own invaluable contribution of sugges- 
tions and advice. 
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NUMBER of statues representing early national heroes, and pre- 

sumably quite imaginary as portraits, were, according to the 
ancient sources, erected in Rome before the second century B.c. But our 
earliest reference to honorific portraits of contemporary, or near-con- 
temporary, public persons relates to the year 158 B.C., when an order was 
issued, so the elder Pliny informs us,! for the removal from the Forum of 
all statues of magistrates which had not been officially authorized— 
populi aut senatus sententia statutae. What these second-century honori- 
fic statues of magistrates were like we do not know for certain, since 
none of them has survived. It would, however, be a fairly safe conjecture 
that they were the work, not of Romans or Italians, but of immigrant 
Hellenistic artists. We have no knowledge of any school of specifically 
Roman portrait-sculptors of this period; while from Greek lands, and 
particularly from Delos, comes abundant evidence that Greek portraitists, 
natives of Athens and of other east-Mediterranean centres, were carving 
portrait-statues of Roman officials and of other contemporary individuals 
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PORTRAITS OF JULIUS CAESAR 3 


precisely at this time. Some of these statues carried on the ‘baroque’ 
tradition of the idealized, heroized, or heaven-inspired Hellenistic 
ruler-portrait that began with Alexander’s likenesses. Others, on the 
other hand, exemplify a new and highly realistic, one might almost say 
prosaic, development in Hellenistic iconography. Directly continuous 
with this late-Hellenistic portrait-art was the Roman republican portrait 
in the true sense, as we know it at first hand from the coin-portraits, and 
from the great array of marble, stone, or bronze heads, busts, and 
statues, of contemporary Romans that have actually come down to us. 
Such portraits first appeared as a sudden efflorescence in the capital 
during the early decades of the first century B.Cc.; the artists who made 
them were predominantly Greeks, and in them are reflected the two 
main Hellenistic iconographic trends, the ‘baroque’ and the ultra- 
realistic. The second type of late-Hellenistic portrait made an especial 
appeal to the factual, historically minded Romans, among whom the 
preservation and display of ancestral funerary masks or imagines repre- 
sented a very ancient social and religious custom. We learn from Poly- 
bius' that by the middle of the second century B.c. these masks, which 
were in earlier times quite conventional and generalized, had assumed 
under Hellenistic influences, ethical and artistic, an extremely realistic 
and individual character; and it is not surprising to find that by about 
the sixties of the last century before our era Greek portraitists in Rome 
had evolved a form of realistic likeness known technically as ‘veristic’, 
a ‘biographical’, ‘chronicling’ style of portrait, in which such exterior 
details and personal idiosyncrasies as wrinkles, hollows, creases, folds of 
skin, and even such blemishes as moles and warts, were microscopically 
observed and relentlessly recorded. Meanwhile the ‘baroque’ style of 
portrait persisted alongside of the ‘veristic’ and found its Roman patrons; 
and often in the portraits of one and the same person both strands are 
interwoven. Finally, with the institution of the Principate there emerged 
yet a third style of Roman portrait, the classicizing style, that con- 
sciously recalled idealizing classical models, as some Hellenistic por- 
traits had also done. Such, in brief outline, is the background of the 
portraiture of the great late-republican Roman to whose commemoration 
this number is devoted—Julius Caesar. 

Suetonius has left us an interesting and vivid account of some of 
Caesar’s physical characteristics.? ‘He is said to have been tall of stature 
(excelsa statura), with a fair complexion (colore candido), shapely limbs 
(teretibus membris), a somewhat disproportionately large mouth (ore 
paulo pleniore), and keen black eyes (nigris vegetisque oculis). . . . His 
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baldness was a disfigurement that worried him greatly (calvitii vero 
deformitatem iniquissime ferret)... . Because of it he used to comb 
forward his scanty locks from the crown of his head (ideogue et 
deficientem capillum revocare a vertice solebat); and of all the honours 
that were voted him by Senate and People there was none that he 
accepted or made use of more gladly than the privilege of wearing a 
laurel-wreath on all occasions (ius laureae coronae perpetuo gestandae),’ 
Some of these features are, as we shall see, confirmed by Caesar’s 
extant portraits. 

There are at least seven references in ancient writers to honorific 
portrait-statues of Caesar erected during his lifetime. Caesar himself 
and the Greek historian Cassius Dio? mention a statue set up in 48 B.c, 
in the temple of Victory at Tralles in Asia Minor. Three more passages 
in Dio describe respectively a bronze statue on the Capitol, with an 
inscription entitling Caesar ‘Demi-God’, decreed by the Senate after 
his return from Africa in 46 B.c.;3 an ivory statue for display in the 
Circus, a statue inscribed ‘to the Invincible God’ in the temple of 
Quirinus, and another statue on the Capitol, all voted by the Senate in 
45 B.C. ;4 and statues in the cities of the Roman world, in all the temples 
of Rome, and two on the rostra, all ordained in 44 B.c.5 From the elder 
Pliny we hear of a cuirass-statue in the Forum, from Appian of a statue 
of him as a god in the temple of Clementia.?7 Furthermore, A. E. 
Raubitschek has listed eighteen inscriptions from the bases of statues 
of Caesar that were set up during his lifetime, some as early as 48 B.C., 
in east-Mediterranean lands—in Greece proper (including Athens), on 
some of the Greek islands, and in Asia Minor.® A nineteenth inscrip- 
tion, from Mytilene, probably relates to a posthumous statue of Augus- 
tan date; and there is yet another reference in Dio® to a posthumous 
bronze statue, with a star above its head, dedicated by Octavian in the 
temple of Venus in Rome in 44 B.c., shortly after Caesar’s murder and 
well before his consecration in 42 B.c. There can be little doubt that 
some at least of these now vanished statues of the Dictator are reflected 
in the coin-portraits and portraits in the round that have come down to 
us. Among the portraitists who worked in Rome, at any rate, there must 
have been some for whom he sat. 

Caesar’s coin-portraits (Plate I), being for the most part ‘labelled’ 
with his name and, in some cases, almost certainly made during his life- 
time, are basic for the study of his iconography. The earliest of these 


t B.C. iii. 105. 6. 2 xii. 61. 4. 3 xliii. 14. 6. 
* xiii. 45. 2 f. 5 xliv. 4. 4 f. 6 H.N. xxxiv. 18. 
7 B.C. ii. 106. 8 Op. cit. 9 xlv. 7.1. 
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PORTRAITS OF JULIUS CAESAR 5 
were issued in the Greek East, where a tradition of numismatic ruler- 
portraits, some ‘baroque’, others strongly realistic, in type, had long been 
established on the coins of the Hellenistic kings. A Greek bronze coin 
struck at Nicaea in Bithynia in 48-47 B.c. shows Caesar bareheaded, 
with somewhat idealized profile, and with a slightly upward-tilted glance 
that reminds us of the Alexander portraits (no. 1).! But the head is set 
on a long, thin neck with bulging ‘Adam’s apple’, traits that are, as we 
shall find, specifically Caesar’s and which recur in combination with other 
realistic features—wrinkled brow, long nose, and furrowed cheeks—on a 
Latin bronze coin issued c. 46 B.c. at Caesar’s Roman colony of Corinth 
(no. 2).2 Nevertheless, it is to the Roman silver denarii, issued by the 
official moneyers (quattuorviri) in the capital, that we must turn for truly 
‘veristic’ renderings of Caesar’s physiognomy. It is again the useful Dio 
who informs us that in 44 B.C., a month or so before his death, the Senate 
caused the title Pater (or Parens) Patriae, which it had conferred upon him, 
to be stamped on coins;3 and since it seems likely that his image accom- 
panied this superscription, we may take it as probable that some at least 
of these metropolitan coin-portraits appeared while he was still alive 
(cf. no. 3). On the earliest of them, issued in 44-43 B.C., and on later 
coins that revive these early types (Group I), we see recorded with ruth- 
less fidelity all our hero’s physical peculiarities and blemishes (nos. 4-8).* 
A bushy laurel-wreath and straggling locks of hair combed forward 
partly disguise his obvious baldness. His massive brow is deeply 
wrinkled; his eyes are large, with ‘crow’s feet’ at their corners; his nose 
is long and pointed; his mouth is wide, with thin, tense lips; his cheeks 
are heavily gashed with creases; his cheek-bones and his chin stick out. 
Most arresting of all is the awkward poise of his forward-thrusting head 
upon an abnormally long, giraffe-like, scraggy neck, diagonally scored 
across with row upon row of sagging folds of skin and with an ‘Adam’s 
apple’ painfully pronounced. In the legend accompanying one of the 
later Group I coin-portraits Caesar is described as Divus(no.7). In coin- 
portraits of Group II, some executed just before, or soon after, Caesar’s 
death, others several years later, this uncompromising ‘verism’ is 
modified, and the head of the deceased Dictator is endowed with a more 
massive, powerful, and monumental aspect (nos. 9-10).5 The Group III 


’ Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum. Pontus, &c. (1889), 
P. 153, nos. 8, 9, pl. xxxi. 13. 

? Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum. Corinth, &c. (1889), 
Pp. 58, nos. 483-4, pl. xv. 2. 

3 xliv. 4. 4. 

* Grueber, op. cit. iii, pl. liv; Vessberg, op. cit., pls. vi, vii. 1-5, xiv. 8. 

5 Grueber, op. cit. iii, pls. lv, lvi; Vessberg, op. cit., pl. vii. 6-9. 
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coin-portraits, all showing him as Divus, are frankly idealizing. One of 
these, on bronze issued in Gaul in 38 B.c. (no. 11),! displays a face that is 
immediately recognizable as that of Caesar, with a strange, slightly 
sardonic smile playing about the mouth. But all the ugly, stark, and 
life-like features have been drastically softened down; and we can even 
see here a touch of the ‘baroque’ inherited from Hellenistic ruler- 
portraiture. Finally, on the obverse of gold coins (aurei) struck in 
Rome ¢. 12 B.c., the deified Dictator appears with a comet above his head, 
abundant hair, and the classicizing profile of a young and handsome god;? 
but for the comet and the reverse legend—AVGVST. DIV! F.—we 
should never guess that this was Caesar. It would, indeed, be hard to 
find elsewhere in Graeco-Roman art a more impressive instance of 
extreme diversity within the range of the portraits of a single individual; 
and nothing could express more clearly that art’s essentially eclectic 
character. 

Among Caesar’s surviving portraits in the round, one is outstanding 
in virtue of its close correspondence with the Roman coin-portraits. It is 
not impossible that it was carved during the Dictator’s lifetime, although 
some critics see in it a later copy of an early type. This is the head found 
at Tusculum and now in the Castello di Aglié in Turin (Plate II, a, b).3 
Its noteworthy features are the thin hair, the curious ‘bump’ at the back 
of the crown of the head, the long, wrinkled, and stalk-like neck—features 
which link it with the more ‘veristic’ of the numismatic representations; 
while its sardonic smile recalls that of the Gaulish Divos Julius portrait. 
But most of the heads, busts, and statues that we have were certainly 
worked in imperial times and are Augustan, Julio-Claudian, or Flavian 
copies of late-republican, but posthumous, originals. These fall into 
two main types, of which the less familiar is best exemplified by a bust 
in the Museo Torlonia in Rome (Plate II, c, d),* probably a Julio- 
Claudian copy, to judge from the manner of its execution. E. Simon 
interprets it, not unconvincingly, as depicting the gentle, mild, clemens, 
and suffering Caesar—as a ‘propaganda-portrait’ put out by Mark 
Antony soon after Caesar’s death, to discredit the tyrannicides as 
murderers. Here, again, is an echo of the ‘baroque’, ‘pathetic’ type of 
Hellenistic portrait. Far more favoured was the second type, of which 
the finest versions are those in the Campo Santo at Pisa (Frontispiece) 


! Grueber, op. cit. iii, pl. cv. 10; Vessberg, op. cit., pl. viii. 3. 

2 Grueber, op. cit., iii, pl. Ixviii. 3-5 ; Vessberg, op. cit., pl. viii. 4, 5. 
3 Simon, op. cit., figs. 1, 2; Borda, op. cit., figs. 1-3, &c. 

* Boehringer, op. cit., pls. 16, 17; Simon, op. cit., fig. 5. 

5 Schweitzer, op. cit., figs. 161-2; Boehringer, op. cit., pls. 18, 19. 
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COIN-PORTRAITS OF JULIUS CAESAR (enlarged 18) 
(For references, see Key to Coin-Plate) 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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JULIUS CAESAR 
(a) and (6) Portrait in the Castello di Aglié, Turin (reproduced from Archdologischer Anseiger, 
Ixvii (19§2)) 
(c) and (d) Portrait in the Museo ‘Torlonia, Rome 
Photo, German Archaeological Institute, Rome 
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and in the Vatican (reproduced as the cover illustration)! respectively. 
Here are displayed some of the characteristic features of the coin- 
portraits—the furrowed brow, the long, thin nose, the ‘crow’s feet’ at 
the eyes, the wide mouth, the hollow cheeks, the prominent cheek- 
bones, and the projecting chin. But the neck is not abnormal; and 
the expression, with its awe-inspiring, almost timeless serenity, marks 
the perfection of the classicism that early imperial taste particularly 
favoured. One version of this type, of Flavian date and now in the 
Leiden Museum, is of especial interest in that it came to light in the 
praetorium of the fortress of Legio X at Nijmegen, on the borders of 
Holland and Germany, and was probably made to adorn that building.2 
From the face of the great republican general those latter-day imperial 
legionaries were to draw strength and inspiration. 

Interesting, too, from a somewhat similar psychological standpoint 
are the Trajanic artists’ interpretations of Caesar. The colossal statue in 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome? is a typical ‘historical’ portrait of 
the period, the personification, as it were, of pure political power, from 
which every human and individual feature has been banished. With this 
statue may be compared the latest of Caesar’s numismatic portraits, 
those of Trajan’s ‘restored’ aurei bearing the legends C. 1VLIVS CAES. 
and DIVVS IVLIVS,* on which a stocky, solidly built, and unmistakably 
Vespasianic personage, the contemporary ideal of the strong and 
worthy ruler, masquerades as the Dictator. 

Mention must be made at this point of two portraits in the round 
identified as Caesar which find no place in any of the categories hitherto 
discussed. These are the Luxburg (Munich) portrait, the defence 
of which, as a genuine likeness, was the raison d’étre of L. Curtius’s 
paper; and the bust at Acireale (Sicily), the championship of which 
occasioned E. Boehringer’s monograph.® Other critics have hotly con- 
tested the authenticity of both these portraits, which certainly combine 
some typically Caesarian features with elements completely foreign to 
his other likenesses. 

Of Caesar’s extant sculptural portraits the great majority are found 
today in the collections of western Europe; and we have no reason to 
suppose that most of them were not the products of Roman or Italian 
workshops—a few, it may be, of provincial centres west of the Adriatic. 

' Vessberg, op. cit., pl. xxx; Boehringer, op. cit., pls. 24, 25. 

? A.W. Byvanck, Nederland in den Romeinschen Tijd (Leiden, 1943), ii, pl. 35, 
fig. 65. 3 Boehringer, op. cit., pls. 27-29. 

* H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum (London, 
1936), iii, pl. 23, nos. 17-19. 

5 Op. cit., pls. 47, 48. 6 Op. cit., pls. 1-7, 47. 
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But from coins and from the epigraphical texts assembled by Raubit- 
schek it is plain that representations of the Dictator were a far from 
unfamiliar sight in the Greek-speaking areas of the Empire. And we 
may conclude this rapid sketch with a brief discussion of two portraits, 
one of which is most probably, the other certainly, of east-Medite.- 
ranean workmanship. A bust in Berlin, worked in dark green Egyptian 
schist and enlivened with glass-paste eyes,' has been accepted as ancient 
by most, but not by all, archaeologists. It has many features in com- 
mon with the coin-portraits, and, if genuine, might have been carved in 
Egypt by asculptor who had seen and studied Caesar when he was in that 
country. Our second portrait is a head found in the town of Thasos in 
1939 and carved in the local island marble.? Here Caesar is distinguished 
by an oak-wreath (corona civica), which is adorned in front with a circular 
medallion and tied by a ribbon behind. The nose is lost, but other 
Caesarian elements are present—the furrowed brow, the deep-set eyes, 
the projecting cheek-bones, the straight, wide mouth, and the characteris- 
tic neck with its transverse creases and strongly accented ‘Adam’s apple’. 
There is, in fact, a marked resemblance between this Thasian head and 
the more monumental group (II) of Caesar-portraits on the Roman 
metropolitan coinage. Meanwhile, the upward glance and diadem-like 
garland suggest the deified Dictator as the Greeks conceived of him. This 
is a portrait attuned to eastern taste and probably executed shortly 
after his assassination, possibly before his formal consecration, if it is 
not a later copy of a likeness dating from that time. 


KEY TO COIN-PLATE 
(Plate I) 
. Nicaea: © struck 48-47 B.c. by C. Vibius Pansa (W. Wroth, Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins in the British Museum. Pontus, &c. (1889), p. 153, 
pl. xxxi. 13). 

2. Corinth: E struck 46-44 B.c. by L. Certus Aeficius and C. Julius (B. V. 
Head, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum. Corinth, &c. 
(1889), p. 58, pl. xv. 2). 

3. Rome: AM struck c. 44 B.c. by C. Cossutius Maridianus (H. A. Grueber, 
Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum (1910), i, p. 552, 
iii, pl. lv. 4) = Group II. 

4. Rome: AM struck c. 44 B.c. by P. Sepullius Macer (Grueber, op. cit. 

i, Pp. 547, iii, pl. liv. 15) = Group I. 
. Rome: & struck c. 44 B.c. by M. Mettius (Grueber, op. cit. i, p. 542, iii, 
pl. liv. 5) = Group I. 
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’ Boehringer, op. cit., pls. 42, 43. 
2 Chamoux, op. cit., pl. 12, figs. 1, 2. 
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6. Rome: A struck c. 44 B.c. by L. Aemilius Buca (Grueber, op. cit. i, p. 546, 
iii, pl. liv. 10) = Group I. 
7. Rome: A struck c. 37 B.c. by Q. Voconius Vitulus (Grueber, op. cit. 
i, Pp. 592, iii, pl. Iviii. 15) = Group I revived. 
8. Rome: A struck c. 39 B.c. by L. Mussidius Longus (Grueber, op. cit. i, 
P- 577; iii, pl. lvi. 20) = Group I revived. 
g. Rome: & struck c. 37 B.c. by Ti. Sempronius Graccus (Grueber, op. cit. 
i, p. 594, iii, pl. lviii. 20) = Group II. 
10. Rome: A struck c. 43 B.c. by L. Flaminius Chilo (Grueber, op. cit. i, 
p- 566, iii, pl. lv. 13) = Group II. : 
11. Gaul: © struck 38 B.c. (Grueber, op. cit. ii, p. 413, iii, pl. cv. 10) = Group } 
12, Rome: A/ struck c. 12 B.c. by M. Sanquinius (Grueber, op. cit. ii, p. 78, 
iii, pl. Ixviii. 3) = Group III. 
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THE RISE OF JULIUS CAESAR 


By LILY ROSS TAYLOR 


HEN Caesar was born, probably in 100 B.c., it is doubtful 

whether anyone at Rome would have expected a son of this 
secondary branch of the patrician Iulii Caesares to rise to great eminence 
in the state. The family, to be sure, was very old; it was said to have 
come to Rome from Alba Longa when King Tullus Hostilius destroyed 
the city, and the Iulii kept the tradition alive by maintaining associations 
with Alba and the Alban gods. But, in spite of the family’s antiquity, 
the nobility of the Iulii, to paraphrase Cicero on another patrician, was 
better known to men of letters and to historians than it was to the voters. 
It was not even very well known to men of letters and historians, for 
the ten or eleven Iulii who reached high office in the fifth and fourth 
centuries hardly average a line apiece in the six books that Livy devotes 
to their period—books crowded with vivid stories of patrician families 
like the Fabii, the Manlii, and the Valerii. 

The first Iulius with the cognomen Caesar known to us, a praetor in 
the Hannibalic War, was presumably a descendant of this fifth- and 
fourth-century family. The Iulii Caesares of the next century were in 
two branches, which were registered in different tribes and were not 
always associated politically. They were on opposite sides in the civil 
war between Marius and Sulla. A member of the branch that was 
originally more important, the family of Mark Antony’s mother, reached 
the consulship in 157. This branch, finding no record of great achieve- 
ments in their shadowy republican ancestry, perhaps invented the 
claim that the supposed founder of their house, Iullus, the Iulus of 
Virgil, was a son of Aeneas and a grandson of Venus. They put the 
image of Venus on their coins and emphasized their Trojan origin by 
becoming patrons of Ilium. Gaius Caesar followed their lead when, in 
the funeral oration for his aunt, he boasted of his family’s descent from 
Venus, a claim made known later for all time by Virgil. 

In spite of the prominence of their cousins, Gaius Caesar’s immediate 
ancestors had not risen above the praetorship. But his family had 
improved its position by marrying into the plebeian nobility, which 
was more important at the time than the dwindling patricians. His 
grandmother came from the Marcii Reges, a house that, as Caesar de- 
clared in the same funeral oration, claimed descent from King Ancus 
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Marcius, and his mother belonged to the old consular house of the 
Aurelii Cottae. 

But the really important marriage in the family was that of Caesar’s 
aunt Julia to Gaius Marius, a ‘new man’ from Arpinum, and an able 
soldier of great ambition. Marius’ remarkable victories and the support 
of his loyal soldiers and of many knights helped him to win not one 
but six consulships in the years 107 to 100. He was further aided by 
tribunes of the plebs who, in the Gracchan tradition, submitted their 
bills directly to the people, without senatorial authority. Hence Marius 
was considered a popularis, a demagogue, and was therefore condemned 
by the ‘good’ men, the senatorial loyalists who liked to call themselves 
the optimates. In Marius’ sixth consulship, the year of Caesar’s birth, 
the contest between Marians and optimates broke out into armed com- 
bat, combat that was quelled for a time, but was renewed after the Social 
War in the bitter civil strife of the eighties. 

Caesar’s father and uncle, with a minority of the nobles, belonged to ! 
the party of Marius. It was not actually, as it is sometimes called, the 
‘popular party’, for parties at Rome were shifting groups, formed on a— 
personal, not an ideological, basis. Doubtless under the influence of 
Marius, the uncle became consul in 91; and Caesar’s father, who did 
not go beyond the praetorship, was the founder of a colony composed 
almost certainly of Marian veterans. Some indication of Marius’ influ- 
ence is also to be found in the marriages of Caesar’s sisters and in 
Caesar’s own first marriage to the daughter of a rich knight—alliances 
not with old families, but apparently into houses that Marius expected 
to use in building a new nobility. 

As for Caesar, his career was almost ended by the dominance of the 
Marians, who were in control of Rome from 87 to 82. The office of 
flamen Dialis, the most sacred of the Roman priests, was vacant, and 
the Marians found in the young Caesar a patrician to fill the place. This 
patrician priest and his patrician wife were surrounded by taboos and 
curious religious obligations. The flamen of Jupiter could not spend 
more than a night or two a year away from Rome; he could not mount a 
horse, look upon an army, or see a dead body. His whole life and that 
of his wife had to be devoted to the service of Jupiter. One wonders 
what the young Caesar was like when the Marians picked him out for a 
priesthood that would have debarred him from an active political and 
military career. In order to hold it, Caesar divorced the daughter of the 
rich knight and married the patrician Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, who, 
after the death of Marius in his seventh consulship, was tyrant of Rome. 
But Caesar was never inaugurated as priest of Jupiter; the courageous 
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pontifex maximus, later slain by the Marians, perhaps refused to carry 
out the ceremony. 

Since Caesar was being groomed for this unwarlike priesthood, he 
seems to have had no part in the terrible struggle for supremacy between 
Sulla and the Marian forces. On the side-lines he must have witnessed 


. the crimes and the murders committed by both sides, and what he saw 


then may well explain the calculated policy of mercy that Caesar adopted 
in a later civil war. 

Sulla, victorious in 82, seems at once to have had plans for Caesar, 
not as an ineffective priest of Jupiter, for he saved Caesar from that fate, 
but as a representative of Sulla’s own class, the patriciate. But Caesar 
firmly refused to divorce Cinna’s daughter in order to make a proper 
marriage, such as Sulla was arranging for other nobles. The story is 
that Caesar then had to flee from Sulla’s agents, who were carrying out 
the brutal proscriptions, and that, as a result of the pleas of the Vestal 
Virgins and of his mother’s relatives on the Sullan side, his life was 
spared, though his property and his wife’s dowry were confiscated. 

Caesar did not stay in Rome to witness the organization of the Sullan 
constitution, which, by various measures, including the reduction of the 
tribunate of the plebs to impotence, was designed to establish a govern- 
ment controlled by the Senate. Instead, he went out to seek a military 
career, not under the Marians still fighting in Spain, but on the staff of 
the Sullan governor of Asia. Thus he began a decade of compromise 
with the Sullan system. Caesar quickly won the confidence of his 
commander and served as his emissary at the court of Nicomedes of 
Bithynia. 

More important, because of its political implications, was the decora- 
tion that Caesar won from his commanding officer at the siege of Mity- 
lene, the rare distinction of the civic crown, a wreath of oak leaves, 
awarded for saving the life of a Roman citizen. The political significance 
of the civic crown for Caesar’s career, as Dr. Helen E. Russell has 
pointed out, can be deduced from Livy’s account of the enrolment of 
new members of the depleted Senate after the battle of Cannae, an 
action carried out by a dictator who, as a former censor, was evidently 
following regular procedure. This dictator enrolled all holders of 
magistracies in descending order to the quaestors, and all the men who 
had spoils captured from the enemy or who had been awarded the 
civic crown. We know that when Sulla, as dictator, filled the ranks of 
the Senate after the murders and deaths of the civil war, he made 
membership automatic for quaestors. He may have done the same 
thing for possessors of enemy spoils and of the civic crown. In that case, 
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the young Caesar would at once have become a senator, a status at 
least suggested by a legateship he held several years later. It is also not 
unlikely that either under Sulla’s law or by special senatorial action, for 
which there are certain parallels in the sources, Caesar was permitted 
to be a candidate for office before he reached the age specified by law. 
That would explain why Caesar held the praetorship and consulship 
two years earlier than the legal age, and would remove the strongest 
argument against accepting 100 B.C. as the date of his birth. 

On receiving the news of Sulla’s death in 78, and of impending revo- 
lution, Caesar, who by this time had transferred to the staff of another 
Sullan commander, abandoned his military service and returned to 
Rome. But, on examining the situation, he did not join the leader of 


the revolution, M. Aemilius Lepidus, whose programme included the - 


restoration of the full powers of the tribunes of the plebs. Instead, 
Caesar, now, I believe, a member of the Senate, occupied himself with 
contacts in Rome and with the prosecution of a provincial governor, 
always a favourite method of attracting public notice for a young man 
who hoped to rise in politics. And though he lost the case, Caesar made 
a good showing in his speeches, which in their published form placed 
him among the great orators of Rome. 

Ostensibly to perfect his oratory under Cicero’s great teacher, Molo 
of Rhodes, Caesar left Rome after two or three years to return to the 
East. Much besides study was crowded into the next two years or more, 
which extended his military experience and widened his knowledge of 
the empire. On the way out Caesar was captured by pirates, and, after 
he was ransomed, raised a force, captured the pirates, and crucified 
them. He made another journey to the Bithynian court. At the outbreak 
of the Mithridatic War in 74, Caesar organized an expedition and 
expelled the king’s agent from the cities of Asia. It was either before 
Caesar’s return to Rome in 73 or in the following year that he served as 
legate, apparently of Mark Antony’s father, whose mission was to clear 
the sea of the pirates that Caesar knew so well. He does not seem to 
have stayed long enough to be involved in the disastrous failure of the 
expedition. 

Whatever the date of this legateship, Caesar was called back to Rome 
in 73 by a signal honour. He was elected a member of the college of 
pontifices, a priesthood of great prestige, with none of the taboos and 
restrictions of the flamen Dialis. This election shows the position Caesar 
held in the nobility. Under the Sullan constitution the old method of 
electing priests had been restored. They were now chosen not by 
popular election but by the priests themselves, who functioned as a 
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club and refrained from choosing men who were at enmity with any of 
the members. The pontifices who elected Caesar were powerful members 
of the Sullan senatorial nobility. The most illustrious was Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, restorer of the Capitol, son of a bitter enemy of Marius. 
Catulus and his colleagues evidently considered Caesar a ‘good’ young 
man, free from the demagoguery they associated with Marius. 
But Catulus and the other pontifices soon realized that they were 
wrong, for the ‘good’ young man speedily turned into a popularis in the 
' best Marian tradition. There had already been attacks on features of 
the Sullan constitution, and the status of the tribunate of the plebs 
had been slightly improved. But the tribunes were still seeking the law- 
making power by which, in the generation before Sulla, the will of the 
senatorial majority had repeatedly been overruled. And Caesar, as 
military tribune, almost certainly in the year 71, threw himself vigorously 
into the fight. That brought him into contact with Pompey, who, with 
fresh laurels from his Spanish victories, had been accepted as a candidate 
for the consulship, although he had held none of the lower offices. And 
Pompey promised that he would, as consul, restore the full powers of 
the tribunate. 

When Pompey fulfilled his promise as consul in 70, Caesar instigated 
a tribune to propose perhaps the first law passed under the restored 
powers, and spoke from the vostra himself in support of the law. It 
provided for the return of the exiled adherents of Lepidus, among them 
Caesar’s brother-in-law, Cinna’s son. The unknown Plotius who pro- 
posed this bill is the first of a long line of tribunes whom Caesar used 
in the next two decades to gain his ends in opposition to the Senate. 

One may ask why Caesar changed his course, and whether it was 
conviction or policy that had made him a ‘good’ man for a decade. I 
suspect that it was policy, that, with his sure sense of timing in politics, 
he waited to join the fight for the destruction of the Sullan constitution 
until Pompey’s championship made victory sure. Close relations with 
Pompey are indicated by Caesar’s support of the bills proposed by tri- 
bunes to give Pompey his great commands — the pirates and 
against Mithridates. 

But Caesar’s association with Pompey did not ued him to seek mili- 
tary experience as one of Pompey’s big staff of legates. Caesar’s business 
now was city politics, and he curtailed his tours of duty in Farther 
Spain, both as quaestor in 69-68 and as governor in 61-60. His activities 
in Rome included resuscitation of the memory of Marius, pursuit of 
Sullan profiteers, and a carefully planned attack on the prestige of 
eminent Sullan nobles, particularly Catulus. When Caesar’s aunt, 
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Marius’ wife, and his own wife, Cinna’s daughter, died in 69, he seized 
the opportunity to revive the memory of both Marius and Cinna. He 
praised both women from the rostra, and brought forth, from the oblivion 
to which Sulla had consigned them, the images of Marius, and probably 
of Cinna too. Four years later, as curule aedile, he restored to the 
Capitol the splendid trophies of Marius’ great victories, an act enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the people, who must still have included many of 
Marius’ old soldiers. Caesar tried in vain to have the right to hold 
office given back to the Marians proscribed by Sulla. As president of 
the murder court in 64 he condemned men who had received rewards 
in the proscriptions, at the same time pardoning one of the worst 
offenders, Catiline, whom he was then supporting for the consulship. 

A vigorous attack on the authority of the Senate was made in 63, 
when, at Caesar’s instigation, the tribune Titus Labienus, his future 
legate in Gaul, accused of treason an aged senator supposed to have 
slain an inviolable tribune in the year of Marius’ sixth consulship. The 
trial in the centuriate assembly was a sham, and the assembly was 
dissolved without action, but, as Cicero’s defence of the accused makes 
clear, it had served, through its indictment of senators of long ago, to 
attack the prestige of the Senate of that day, and perhaps in particular 
of Catulus, the son of one of Marius’ unrelenting foes. 

Certainly Caesar was bending all his energies to discredit Catulus. 
The great contest between the two men came in the year 63, when 
Caesar became Catulus’ rival for the office of pontifex maximus. The 
head of the college of pontifices, who was chosen from the members, 
was a semi-magisterial officer with important power and dazzling pres- 
tige. It was a great advantage (an advantage that Catulus lacked) to 
have an ancestor who had held the office, and the story that Iulus had 
been pontifex maximus of Alba may have been invented by Caesar at 
this time. Caesar’s support of a law transferring back to the people the 
right of electing priests, the last relic of the Sullan constitution, as well 
as the abundant funds for bribery supplied by Caesar’s close associate ~ 
of these years, M. Licinius Crassus, brought victory over Catulus and 
established Caesar as one of the greatest figures of Rome. 

There was a vindictiveness in Caesar’s attacks on Catulus that one 
finds during his civil career only in his subsequent attitude toward the 
man who succeeded Catulus as leader of the optimates, M. Porcius Cato. 
Not content with his defeat of Catulus at the polls, as praetor in the fol- 
lowing year, Caesar tried in vain to have Catulus’ name erased from the 
Capitol, accusing him of embezzling public funds in the building 
operations. 
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The distinction of the chief priesthood had no effect on Caesar’s 
espousal of popular causes. That was clear on the famous Nones of 
December 63, when he took a stand against the death penalty for the 
Catilinarians. Whether or not he was involved in the conspiracy (he 
probably was not), he realized, and was to prove later, that the people 
could be roused over the execution of citizens without trial. In the 
published version of the speech delivered at this same meeting, the con- 
sul Cicero, recognizing his own danger, tries to placate Caesar by attri- 
buting to him not demagoguery, but genuine concern for the welfare 
of the people (animum vere popularem saluti populi consulentem). But 
there was plenty of demagoguery in Caesar’s activity in the following 
year. It included not only attacks on Catulus, but a contest with Cato, 
who had emerged in the Catilinarian discussion as the new leader of the 
optimates. 

If there was any chance, as Cicero seems vaguely to have hoped, that 
Caesar could be won over to the ‘good’ men, Cato ended it, for by his 
obstructionist tactics in the Senate he not only prevented Caesar from 
celebrating a Spanish triumph, but at the same time blocked the plans 
of Crassus and Pompey, thus preparing the way for the famous deal 
made by the three men. And so, as consul in 59, Caesar, acting like a 
tribune (as his enemies said), obtained from the people, in defiance of 
the Senate, the measures his associates demanded and, through a tribune, 
secured for himself an army and a five-year command in a province at 
the gates of Italy. 

If he could win great victories—and Caesar, if no one else, knew that 
he could—he now had the weapons with which he had seen Marius and 
Sulla and Pompey win primacy in the state. He had a wide knowledge 
of the empire and its problems, but only slight experience in command- 
ing troops, for his raids on pirates, on cities of Asia, and even on the 
mountain fastnesses of Portugal hardly counted. The chief scene of 
his fighting had been the Forum and the Campus. We know only a 
small part of the story, a story of a life of movement, of initiative, of 
swift decision, of painstaking political organization, of the use of almost 
any means to gain his end. 

Caesar’s ancestry had not helped him greatly, but he had made good 
use of Venus, perhaps of Iulus, and of Ancus Marcius. His Marian 
associations had almost wrecked his career, but he had known how to 
derive advantage from them later. He owed much to the relatives and 
friends who had saved him from Sulla, to Sulla himself, who had rescued 
him from the priesthood of Jupiter, to the Sullan commander who had 
awarded him the civic crown, and to the Sullan pontifices who, by 
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electing him to their college, had made him eligible for the powerful 
high priesthood. When he abandoned his course as a ‘good’ man, and 
set out on what Cicero calls the via popularis, he was deeply indebted to 
Pompey, the leader in the destruction of the Sullan constitution, and 
to Crassus, who placed his great wealth and powerful friends at Caesar’s 
disposal. The journey took Caesar, as it had taken Marius, to the heights; 
but the sovereignty of the people, the theme of endless tribunicial 
orations, was lost on the way. How little Caesar cared about the loss. 
was clear when in 49 he pushed aside the tribune of the plebs who 
barred the doorway of the Treasury; when in 44 he brought low two 
tribunes who opposed his honours; when, as dictator, he repeatedly 
made a mockery of the assemblies in which a sovereign people had once 
passed its laws and elected its magistrates. Yet there had been something 
prophetic in the words of Cicero in the fourth speech against Catiline; 
for, at the same time, in his statesmanlike measures, Caesar, with under- 
standing of the problems of empire, manifested a deep concern for the 
welfare of the people of Rome, of Italy, and also of the provinces that 
he tried to amalgamate with Italy—in short, of all the people over 
whom, in everything but name, he had established a regnum. 


NOTE ON SOURCES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the period before 63, when we have the first contemporary evidence in 
the writings of Cicero and Sallust, the chief sources for the life of Caesar are 
the biographies of Suetonius and Plutarch, both of which are mutilated at the 
beginning; Plutarch’s lives of Pompey and Crassus; Velleius Paterculus ii. 
41-43; and scattered material in the historians Appian and Dio and in other 
imperial writers. For an analysis of the sources, see H. Strasburger, Caesars 
Eintritt in die Geschichte (Munich, 1938). The loss of the beginning of Sueto- 
nius’ biography has deprived us of the consular date for Caesar’s birth. But 
Suetonius elsewhere, and also Velleius, Plutarch, and Appian indicate that 
the year was 100, while Eutropius, who says that Caesar was fifty-six at the 
time of the battle of Munda, would suggest 102 or perhaps 101. Mommsen 
argued tentatively for 102, and is followed by T. Rice Holmes, The Roman 
Republic (Oxford, 1923), i. 436-42. On the meaning of Cinnae quater consulis 
(Suet. Div. Iul. 1. 1), which I mistakenly used as evidence for the date of 
Caesar’s birth, see H. Last, Class. Rev. lviii (1944), 15-17. I accept the year 
100 for Caesar’s birth, and refer for an explanation of the peculiarities of his 
career to a study available only in microfilm, viz. Helen E. Russell, Advance- 
ment in Rank under the Roman Republic as a Reward for the Soldier and the 
Public Prosecutor (University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1955), 25-53. 
For Caesar’s nomination as flamen Dialis, his election to the pontificate, the 
date of the lex Plotia and of his quaestorship, and for other events in his 
early career, see my paper, ‘Caesar’s Early Career’, Class. Philol. xxxvi (1941), 
$871.1 c 
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113-32, and the supplementary papers, ibid. xxxvii (1942), 421-4; Am. Journ, 
Phil. \xiii (1942), 385-412; Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. \xxiii (1942), 1-24. For 
Caesar’s father’s career and for Caesar’s post as legate, almost certainly under 
M. Antonius Creticus, see T. R. S. Broughton’s interpretation of the inscrip- 
tional evidence, Am. Fourn. Arch. lii (1948), 323-30, and Trans. Am. Philol, 
Assoc. \xxix (1948), 63-67. The sources for Caesar’s offices are cited under 
the years in Broughton’s The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, vol. ii (New 
York, 1952). The most important recent biography of Caesar is that of 
Matthias Gelzer, Caesar, der Politiker und Staatsmann (3rd edition, Munich, 
1941). 


THE MICHAEL VENTRIS MEMORIAL FUND 


MIcHAEL VENTRIS died at the age of 34 last September in a motor accident. 
His discovery that the Linear B texts of Knossos, Pylos, Mycenae, and other 
sites were Greek ranks as one of the most brilliant achievements of scholarship, 
and has been internationally acclaimed a feat of the same order as that of 
Champollion in deciphering the Egyptian hieroglyphs. The brilliance of this 
discovery is matched by its importance; it will take years to work out the con- 
sequences of the new knowledge, which proves that Mycenaean civilization 
was Greek-speaking, gives us texts contemporary and comparable with texts 
from the adjoining civilizations of Egypt and the Near East, and shows us 
the state of the Greek language half a millennium before our earliest Greek 
literature. 

Michael Ventris was trained and practised as an architect, and there lay 
ahead of him a career of exceptional promise. He had an uncanny gift for lan- 
guages ancient and modern, and was fired to study the Linear B texts by a 
lecture given by Sir Arthur Evans which he heard when he was a schoolboy at 
Stowe. He was, moreover, a man of remarkable personal charm. Accordingly 
many of his friends and colleagues feel that others may wish to join them in 
forming some memorial to his genius and personality; and a distinguished 
group of scholars, with the societies concerned with his two main interests, 
architecture and Greek studies, has issued an appeal for support for a Michael 
Ventris Memorial Fund. This would be administered by a trust representing 
the two interests, and used to found a memorial award or scholarship open 
both to post-graduate students who were working on subjects connected with 
Mycenaean civilization and to students of architecture. Contributions should 
be made out to the Michael Ventris Memorial Fund, and sent either to the 
Secretary, Architectural Association, 34-36 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, 
or to the Secretary, Institute of Classical Studies, 50 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 
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THE VERACITY OF CAESAR 


By j. P. V. D. BALSDON 


ULIUS CAESAR wrote seven books (a book to every year) on his 
et in Gaul from 58 to 52 B.c., and three books (the first two 
describing the events of 49, the third those of 48) on his campaigns 
against Pompey and the Republican government in the civil war.! 
A. Hirtius, who had perhaps been his secretary in Gaul, wrote Book viii 
of the B.G.—presumably in the latter part of 44—to describe Caesar’s 
doings in 51 and 50, to link the two parts of Caesar’s work together. 
This we know from Hirtius’ own evidence, from the modest little intro- 
duction to his book. Who wrote the surviving accounts of Caesar’s 
campaigns from 47 to 45 (the Bellum Alexandrinum, Bellum Africum, 
and Bellum Hispaniense), we do not know at all. 

These writings of Caesar were not history books (annales or historiae) 
but, as the name commentarii indicates, they were a Field-Marshal’s 
account of the campaigns which he had fought. That is why the B.G. 
does not begin with a general account of the historical background of 
Caesar’s appointment and of the situation which he found on arrival in 
Gaul in spring 58; that is why the B.C. does not start with a general 
account of the political issue between Caesar and the government at 
Rome at the beginning of 49. There is nothing suspicious about the 
absence of such introductions; it does not suggest that Caesar had 
something to hide. 

Apart from the narrative of successive campaigns, Caesar’s commen- 
tari include accounts in some detail of the ‘native’ civilizations which he 
encountered ; a general account of Gaul—starting with the famous ‘Gallia 
est omnis divisa in partes tres’—in the very first chapter of the B.G.; 
a sketch of the low civilization and high military skill of the formidable 
German Suebi (B.G. iv. 1-3; cf. i. 48. 4-7); a chapter on the Belgae, 
showing them to be tougher than other Gauls (B.G. ii. 4); a chapter 
(B.G. iv. 10) on the estuaries of the Rhine and Meuse and their in- 
habitants; an account in eighteen chapters (B.G. vi. 11-28) of the 
anthropology and general civilization of the Gauls and Germans, a 
sharp contrast being made between the comparative culture of the 
Gauls and the barbarism of the Germans; a chapter on British chariot 


' In what follows B.G. stands for the De bello Gallico and B.C. for the De 
bello civili. The full titles of modern works referred to in the notes are to be 
found in the note on bibliography at the end of the article. 
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fighting (B.G. iv. 33); and three chapters (B.G. v. 12-14) on interesting 
peculiarities of Britain and the British.' Such geographical and anthropo- 
logical description was, naturally enough, a common feature of the 
accounts which Roman generals wrote of their campaigns. 

Caesar’s commentarit on his fighting in Gaul may have been expanded 
_versions of the dispatches (Jitterae) which he sent home from time to 
time to the Roman Government. Sometimes he refers to such dis- 
patches: for example, the dispatch describing his successful fighting 
against the Nervii in 57 B.C., on whose reception the government 
proclaimed a fifteen days’ holiday at Rome (B.G. ii. 35. 4). This is the 
first dispatch which he mentions; but, since he had been fighting in 
Gaul since the spring of 58, it is obvious that this was not the first dis- 
patch that he sent. 

The commentarii on Caesar’s Gallic campaigns were published before 
46 B.c., for in Cicero’s Brutus, published in that year, they were praised, 
as they deserved to be praised, for the elegant clarity of their literary 
style.2 They were praised, too, for their content: written in order to 
supply information to historians, they were so good in themselves that 
a historian would be a fool who thought that he could improve on what 
Caesar himself had written. Caesar was alive, an all-powerful dictator, 
when this complimentary passage in the Brutus was published. 

Once Caesar was dead, however, Asinius Pollio, an historian himself, 
admitted—what it did not take great courage to admit—that Caesar’s 
commentarii were not flawless (Suetonius, Div. Jul. 56. 4). They were 
written in too much of a hurry, and they were not entirely reliable; 
sometimes deliberately, sometimes from forgetfulness, Caesar wrote 
what was not true; sometimes (and this is a venial enough quality) he 
accepted too uncritically the reports of his subordinate officers. Had 
Caesar lived, Pollio concluded, he would certainly have produced a 
new and revised edition, free from blemishes. 

Asinius Pollio unfortunately gave no examples of the sort of thing that 
he criticized. We, however, can easily supply a few. 

When Caesar invaded Italy in January 49 he evidently hoped that his 
quarrel with the Senate would be settled without fighting; he pinned 
his hopes on a negotiated settlement. But, by his own account, his 
enemies were intransigent. The last possibility of negotiation was when 
Pompey was inside the walls of Brundisium, waiting to sail east, and 


* Adcock, pp. 96 ff., like the editor of the Oxford Classical Text, accepts all 
these passages as genuine. The editor of the latest Teubner edition of B.G. 
regards iv. 10, v. 12-14, and vi. 26-28 as interpolations. 

2 Brutus 262, a passage followed very closely by Hirtius, B.G. viii, praef. 4 f. 
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Caesar was outside. At this moment Caesar released N. Magius of 
Cremona, one of Pompey’s Chiefs of Staff whom he had captured, with 
a suggestion that Pompey and he should meet for discussion. Magius 
entered the walls and did not emerge again. Pompey rejected Caesar’s 
olive branch. This is the account in the B.C. (i. 24. 4 f., 26. 2). But in 
the collection of Cicero’s letters there is a letter which Caesar wrote at 
the time to Oppius and Balbus (Ait. ix. 13a; but cf. ix. 7c, 2) from which 
it appears that the facts were different. Magius came with overtures 
not from Caesar to Pompey, but from Pompey to Caesar. The respon- 
sibility for the failure was Caesar’s, not Pompey’s. ‘Hypocrisie’, the 
French critic bawls; ‘mauvaise foi.’ 

Pompey slipped out of Brundisium and across the water; Caesar 
moved west to conquer Spain, with its armies and their commanders. 
On his way back from Spain he accepted the capitulation of Massilia. 
From Massilia he returned direct to Rome, to assume the dictatorship 
and hold the consular elections. Success followed success without 
interruption. So, at least, a reader of the Bellum Civile would judge. 

‘In urbem proficiscitur’: ‘he set out for Rome’.2 The fact is indis- 
putable. What Caesar does not mention is that before he went to Rome 
he had to go to Placentia in the Cisalpina, and he had to go to Placentia 
because Legion IX, one of his best and oldest legions, had mutinied.3 
It was a serious mutiny, and Caesar, who was with difficulty dissuaded 
from even harsher measures, put the ringleaders to death. Caesar’s 
failure to mention it was certainly deliberate; the episode is not one which 
he is likely to have forgotten. 

At the start of the campaigning season of 55 Caesar arrested a large 
delegation of the political leaders of the German Usipetes and Tencteri 
who had crossed the Rhine, driven west by the pressure of the Suebi 
at their back. These delegates had come to negotiate a peaceful settle- 
ment. The Roman army was then let loose on the general body of the 
Usipetes and Tencteri who, unprepared and without their leaders, 
were no more than a disorganized rabble: 430,000 of them were routed 
and massacred; those who were fortunate swam the Rhine to safety; 
and all this without the loss of a single Roman life. Later that year in 
Rome, and later still in the history books, Caesar’s enemies made all the 
capital out of this that they could. When in the autumn the Senate, in 
honour of Caesar’s reported successes in the year against Germans and 
British alike, was debating the grant of twenty days’ supplicatio—the 
longest public holiday as yet in Roman history—Cato, pursuing, as 


? Rambaud, p. 140. 2 B.C. ii. 22. 6. 
3 Suet. Div. Jul. 69, Dio Cassius xli. 26-35, Appian B.C. ii. 47. 
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usual, paradox, high principle, and self-advertisement in one, proposed 
that Rome should indicate her displeasure by arresting her Commander- 
in-Chief and handing him over to the Germans.! 

These are specimens of Caesar’s misrepresentation, or distortion, of 
the truth; and the critics eagerly stretch out both hands to grasp them. 
They are not, in fact, as gross as the critics sometimes represent them 
as being. In the first case, for instance, the truth is evident. Caesar 
released Magius, and obviously released him with a message to Pompey. 
Magius returned with proposals from Pompey. Caesar sent Magius 
back to Pompey with further proposals and wrote to tell Oppius and 
Balbus that he would let them know at once if there were any further 
developments. There were no further developments. Pompey evidently 
rejected Caesar’s suggestions and Magius did not emerge from Brun- 
disium a second time. Caesar has not lied about this in the B.C.; but he 
has not told the whole story. 

Again, as concerns the Usipetes and Tencteri, Caesar makes two firm 
statements in the B.G.* The first is that these Germans were not 
seriously anxious to negotiate with him, but were intent on postponing 
a fight until after the return of their cavalry who were some distance 
away; the second that he gave the Germans an undertaking not to 
attack and that the Germans attacked the Roman soldiers under cover 
of this undertaking. Tanusius Geminus, a man who collected all the 
mud that it was possible to throw at Caesar and called it a history book 
(and who is certainly inaccurate in the only other case in which his libels 
against Caesar can be checked)3 was, probably, the only historian to 
record Cato’s idiotic speech, to which the Senate evidently paid no 
attention. Plutarch’s record of Cato’s proposal derives from Tanusius 
Geminus, and so does Appian’s. Neither writer accepts Cato’s version 
of the incident. They say, both of them, that Cato in the Senate gave 
one account of the episode and Caesar in his commentarii gave another. 

Still, it is true that in these and in many other cases Caesar could not 
claim to have written ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth’. It is evident, for instance, that he minimized the seriousness 
of his defeats at Gergovia in 52 and at Dyrrachium in early 48. 

How serious and how widespread are his inaccuracies? How is one 
to set to work, what tests is one to apply, to discover what in Caesar’s 
writing is true and what is not true at all? Unbiased contemporary 
evidence is the only evidence which could be used with absolute con- 


? B.G. iv. 4-15; cf. Plut. Caes. 22. 4, Appian Celt. 18 (both quoting Tanusius 
Geminus), Plut. Cato 51, Comp. Nic. et Crassi 4. 2, Suet. Div. Iul. 24. 3. 
2 iv. 9. 3, 11.4. 3 Suet. Div. Iul. 9. 2. 
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fidence to check the truth of what Caesar wrote; and in the 950-odd 
letters of Cicero’s correspondence such evidence exists. Yet the points 
of contact are not numerous; and the case of Magius is the only one 
where evidence from a letter can be used to damage Caesar’s credibility. 
As far as the writing of history was concerned, the bias of others against 
Caesar (in the case of Tanusius Geminus, for instance) could distort 
truth just as much as could Caesar’s bias in favour of himself. Livy 
was ‘a Pompeian’.! It is, therefore, itself a part of bias to believe that 
any statement in a later historian (Dio Cassius, for example) which 
contradicts Caesar’s account must, without further question, be true 
and credible. 

A general recording his achievements may lie from vanity, to hide his 
failures. Or he may lie for a purpose which is all too familiar in the 
present-day world, to persuade his readers in his own interest to believe 
what is not true at all; he may lie for the purpose of what is today called 
‘propaganda’. 

In Caesar’s case, the problem is more difficult still. When were the 
commentarii written and—this is a different question—when were they 
published? What readers had Caesar in mind when he wrote? His 
contemporaries? If so, what section, in particular, of the contemporary 
reading public? The educated classes in the city of Rome itself? Or 
was he writing for posterity, supplying information for future historians? 

There is no evidence for the solution of these problems beyond the 
inferences which may fairly be drawn from what Caesar wrote. Each 
book of the B.G. describes the fighting of a single year. Yet the campaign 
of Ser. Sulpicius Galba in Switzerland at the end of the campaigning 
season of 57 comes at the very beginning of Book iii (which describes 
the fighting of 56), not in its proper place at the end of Book ii. Can 
we infer from this that Caesar, who had come south of the Alps for the 
winter of 57/56, had completed his writing-up of the fighting of 57 before 
the news of Galba’s misadventures north of the Alps reached him? If 
so, each book of the B.G. was probably completed in the winter that 
followed the year’s campaigning which it described. 

Why, in that case, did Caesar not complete the work by writing an 
account of the events of 51 and 50? Was it because, though the books 
had been written year by year down to the end of 52, they had not as 
yet been published, and that he published them as a single work in 51 
or in the winter of 51/50? If so, their publication had some connexion, 
presumably, with the canvassing period from the summer of 50 to the 
summer of 49, before his prospective candidature, in the summer of 


' Tac. Ann. iv. 34. 4. 
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49, for a second consulship. That is to say, the B.G. was published to 
catch votes, to remind the electorate of the immensity of Caesar’s 
achievement in Gaul. Vote-catching and truth-telling do not always go 
hand-in-hand. Yet among the voters of all ranks would be many who 
had fought under Caesar in Gaul, and many more who, like Cicero, 
had corresponded regularly with friends and relations on Caesar’s staff 
in Gaul. Plenty of people were in a position to detect misrepresentation 
in Caesar’s book if it was too blatant. 

The B.C. raises its own similar problems. What inference are we to 
draw from the fact that Book iii ends with the death of Pothinus in 
Alexandria at the end of 48? Pompey’s murder, which would have 
seemed a natural conclusion, was not made the conclusion; the narrative 
has proceeded past that event. Why, then, did Caesar not proceed 
farther, to include at least the whole of his campaigning in Alexandria 
and Pontus before he returned to Rome in 47? Did he start by writing 
up the year’s events at the end of each year, as he had done in Gaul, and 
did he, for whatever reason, get bored and give up writing at the end 
of 48? Or did he leave the writing till later; did he write in fact in 44 B.c. 
and is the incompletion of the B.C. just another aspect of the witless 
and high-principled tragedy of the Ides of March? 

Yet Caesar, who pardoned M. Terentius Varro, a Pompeian, in 
Spain in 49, and indeed in 47 appointed him Librarian-in-Chief of the 
grand new library which he planned for Rome, wrote of Varro in the 
B.C. with bitter sarcasm.’ Is this something which, being the man he 
was, he was likely to do after 47? 

Did he then write the three books of the B.C. before 47? Did he, 
indeed, publish them before 47? Did he publish Books i and ii (the 
events of 49) in Rome in the winter of 49/48 and Book iii (the events of 
48) in the winter of 48/47? Were they, in fact, both written and pub- 
lished in order to enable people in Rome to see the civil war from his 
own point of view? In that case he may have stopped at that point 
because at the end of 47 he was back in Rome himself and propaganda 
was of smaller consequence. 

There is certainly a feverish insistence in Books i and ii of the B.C, 
on stressing the reasonableness, the will for peace, of Caesar himself, and 
the unreasonableness and intransigence of his opponents. This was a 
view which Caesar was in greater need of publicizing when the issue 
between him and the Republicans lay in the balance at the end of 49 
than at the time of his assured supremacy in the early months of 44. 

If Caesar’s enemies in Rome had played their cards successfully in 
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so and in 49, they would have done what Domitius Ahenobarbus had 
already threatened to do if he was elected consul for 55; they would 
have recalled him from his military command in Gaul and prosecuted 
him as a civilian. There were plenty of possible charges. One was that 
in his first year’s fighting in Gaul, in his campaigns first against the 
Helvetii and then against Ariovistus—those campaigns which opened 
the way to the conquest of the whole of Gaul west of the Rhine—he 
had violated Sulla’s Treason Law, in that he had campaigned outside 
the boundaries of his province of Transalpine Gaul without authority 
from the government at Rome. If the prosecution had possessed even 
a small part of the ingenuity of modern scholarship, it would have had 
to do little more than expose the half-truths and falsifications of the 
B.G. itself in order to secure a conviction. 

Caesar did not conceal the fact that, in order to fight the Helvetii, 
he had to march outside the boundaries of his province (B.G. i. 10. 5). 
His defence was that a senatorial decree of 61 B.C., passed soon after 
Rome’s old allies the Aedui had been beaten by their neighbours across 
the Arar (Saéne), the Sequani, at the battle of Admagetobriga (B.G. 
i. 31. 12, 35. 4), authorized the governor of Transalpine Gaul to take, 
at his own discretion, any action necessary in their defence. 

The prosecution would have claimed, on the evidence of the B.G., 
that the western migration of the Helvetii from the neighbourhood of 
Lake Geneva had the support and encouragement of a section of the 
Aedui headed by Dumnorix; that it was bound for the country of the 
Santones (the Saintonge) on the Atlantic coast! where, far away from 
the Aedui, far away from the Roman province, the Helvetii would be 
less of a menace than in the territory that they had abandoned. And if 
Caesar claimed that a mass movement of 368,000 people (B.G. i. 29) 
might perhaps have got out of control or changed direction on the way, 
the prosecution would have challenged his figures and suggested that it 
was not in fact a migration on this scale because, when the survivors 
(110,000 by Caesar’s account) were forced to return home, there was a 
home still for them to return to; that they would not have been so for- 
tunate if, as Caesar claimed, the entire people was migrating, for some 
other tribe would have moved in meanwhile and seized the territory 
that they had vacated. ‘Posse Gallos internis discordiis relinqui’, it 
might have been urged.? This migration was no affair of Caesar’s at all. 

What, then, of Ariovistus? ‘Rhenum insedimus’, Caesar might have 
claimed, anticipating what was said by another Roman general more 
than a century later, ‘ne quis alius Ariovistus regno Galliarum potiretur’ 

’ B.G. i. 10; Stevens, p. 168. 2 Cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 26. 3. 
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(Tac. Hist. iv. 73); for the fact that at the time of Caesar’s arrival the 
Gauls lived under the menace of invasion from the—militarily—far 
stronger Germans is a recurrent theme in the B.G. Half a century 
earlier the Cimbri and Teutones had invaded Gaul, had even crossed 
the Alps into Italy; and now this uncomfortable and dangerous chapter 
of history looked like repeating itself. Ariovistus, a Suebic chief, had 
crossed the Rhine, at first with a mere 15,000 men, to win the battle of 
Admagetobriga for the Sequani. He had taken hostages from the Aedui 
and inflicted crippling terms on them; he had remained, an unwelcome 
guest, among the Sequani, annexing more and more of their territory. 
His 15,000 Germans had already swelled to 120,000 (B.G. i. 31. 5), and 
more were on their way—100 pagi of the Suebi on the east bank of the 
Rhine and waiting to cross (B.G. i. 37. 3). 

In this desperate situation the responsible section of the Aedui, under 
Dumnorix’ brother Diviciacus, appealed to Caesar; so did the chiefs 
of practically the whole of Gaul (B.G. i. 30. 1). The Sequani would 
have appealed as loudly as any, if they had dared (B.G. i. 32). There 
was an unanswerable case for Caesar’s declaring war on Ariovistus, 
even though in the previous year, 59, the Senate had given him recog- 
nition as a friend of the Roman people. 

Cross-examining counsel is on his feet, suggesting that there is not 
one word of truth in Caesar’s picture of a German menace; that there 
was no distinct ‘German’ people, no country of Germany; that the so- 
called ‘Germans’ on the eastern bank of the Rhine were what Posidonius 
had described them as being (and what, it is claimed, archaeology shows 
them to have been)—Celts, just as much Gauls as people on the west 
bank of the river; that, farther east, there were the Suebi before you 
reached the Getae or Scyths; that to construct a people out of the Suebi, 
call them Germans, and picture them as inhabiting the area between the 
Rhine and the Elbe was sheer fabrication; and that in fact what Caesar 
wrote of them in B.G. iv. 1-3 and vi. 21-28 is partly lifted from what 
Posidonius wrote of the Suebi and Getae and partly an assembly of 
philosophical commonplaces about primitive nordic civilization. (The 
100 pagi of the Suebi in iv. 1. 4 makes nonsense of the 100 pagi in i. 
37- 3; Tacitus, Germania 9. 1 makes nonsense of B.G. vi. 21. 2 (cf. vi. 
17. 1) on German religion, &c., &c.) 

Even this is not enough. The prosecution has hardly warmed up. 
It now turns to Ariovistus. Ariovistus, it suggests, did not—as is stated 
in B.G. i. 31. 5—first cross the Rhine in order to take part in the fight 
of the Sequani against the Aedui, but came across much earlier. He 


was not a warrior on the grand scale at all. He was a smallish chieftain. 
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of the Triboci,! who were settled north of the Sequani on the west bank 
of the Rhine some time before the conflict of Aedui and Sequani, but he 
and his troops were regularly employed as mercenaries by the Sequani; 
the conflict of the Aedui and Sequani, indeed, was really a simple struggle 
over the right to collect customs on all the trade which moved north 
and south, and east and west, up and across the Saéne valley;? the 
Aeduan ‘hostages’ held by the Sequani were part of a mutual exchange 
of hostages in ratification of a trade agreement between the two peoples 
in accordance with normal Gallic custom, which Caesar either mis- 
represented or failed to understand. Diviciacus was playing his own 
game and that of his friends, and Caesar fought to extend Roman trading 
interests, not to defend the independence of Gaul. The ‘German 
nation’ and the formidable power of Ariovistus were fabrications of 
Caesar, to justify his own campaign of shameless aggression. 

The truth no doubt lies somewhere between the view of those who 
reject nearly every word that Caesar wrote and those who believe that 
every statement of Caesar is true. In the critic’s chain of argument 
some links are strong (for instance, that his ‘totius fere Galliae legati’ 
(B.G. i. 30. 1) who begged aid against Ariovistus were no more than a 
section of the Aedui and their dependents), others (the scaling-down of 
Ariovistus’ importance and the theory about the hostages) are weak. 
And there are two important factors outside Caesar’s own narrative of 
which account must be taken. The first is that Asinius Pollio, not a 
sympathetic critic of Caesar, used extremely mild language about the 
inaccuracies of Caesar’s narrative if truth was in fact perverted by Caesar 
as grossly as the critics claim. The second and more important problem 
is to know with what object the Roman government gave Caesar what, 
as he himself rightly emphasized, was a military command of unprece- 
dented scope (Dio Cassius xxxviii. 41, supposedly derived from a 
source unfriendly to Caesar). What, after the visit of the Allobroges to 
Rome in 63, the battle of Admagetobriga, the senatorial decree of 61, 
the visit of Diviciacus to Rome, the threatened crisis of 60 which happily 
blew over (Cic. Aft. i. 19. 2, 20. 5), was the Roman estimate of the 
danger which threatened the northern provinces, and perhaps Italy 
itself? Was Caesar the only one who thought and spoke in terms of a 
second invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones? 

The exciting problem remains; it is not yet solved. 


t Walser, p. 23. 2 Cf. Strabo 4. 192¢. 
3 Who himself had given no hostages, B.G. i. 31. 9. 
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NOTE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Tue work of T. Rice Holmes remains fundamental. The latest work on the 
writing and publishing of the B.G. is Karl Barwick, ‘Caesars Commentarii 
und das Corpus Caesarianum’, Philologus, Supplementband xxxi (1938), Heft, 
and, on the writing and publishing of the B.C., Karl Barwick, Caesars Bellum 
Civile: Tendenz, Abfassungszeit und Stil (Leipzig, 1951). M.Rambaud’s L’ Art 
de la déformation historique dans les commentaires de César (Paris, 1953) is 
more ingenious than convincing (for a review, see F.R.S. xlv (1955), 161-4). 
G. Walser’s ‘Caesar und die Germanen’ (Historia, Einzelschriften (1956), 
Heft 1), of whose destructive argument the last part of my article is an 
inadequate précis, is a brilliant piece of work. In English, C. E. Stevens 
exposed the misrepresentations which he detected in the B.G. in “The Bellum 
Gallicum as a Work of Propaganda’, Latomus, xi (1952), 3-18, 165-79. Space 
hardly allows Sir Frank Adcock more than a passing reference to the problem 
in his Caesar as Man of Letters (Cambridge, 1956). A most convincing and 
humane and conservative handling of the question is that of John H. Collins, 
Propaganda, Ethics and Psychological Assumptions in Caesar’s Writings (1952). 
This, a doctoral dissertation under Professor M. Gelzer at Frankfurt is, 
unhappily, available only in a very small number of libraries. It is a book 
which deserves to be published in a normal format and to be widely read. 


A PROPHECY FULFILLED 


WITH the 2,oooth anniversary of the most famous Ides of March falling next 
year, no doubt the name of GAIUS JULIUS CAESAR will then be flowing from 
innumerable pens ; indeed, to judge by the experience of recent bi-millenaries 
of pre-Christian events, weak chronologers may be charging into the field 


a year early. The Times, 21 January 1956 
Two thousand years ago today, by modern reckoning, Caius Julius Caesar 
was murdered. .. . Daily Telegraph, 15 March 1956 
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CAESAR THE SOLDIER 


By P. J. CUFF 


T is a poor age which does not throw up a giant. Whether he re- 

sponds to a crisis or whether he creates his own opportunity, rising 
unbidden to tyranny, the genius dominates the contemporary scene. 
His achievements linger with posterity. Yet without that character 
which can attract loyalty and absolute devotion, without that personal 
magnetism which can turn dependable associates into fanatical ad- 
herents and servants into slaves, no run of successes can lift a man out of 
the rut of leadership into that position from which he bestraddles his 
contemporaries like a Colossus. 

Some points in history are easier for giants than others, especially 
if their talents show themselves in war. Such an age was the period 
between Sulla and Augustus. Here a man with a flair for inspiring in 
others a full and unrivalled appreciation of his own worth was helped 
not only by the contemporary Geist which favoured the ambitious and 
boded death for the State but also by the very structure of society 
that prevailed at Rome. In the late Republic civil war was not only in’ 
the air; it was implicit in the constitutional background against which 
governors went to their provinces or generals to their wars. All that. 
was needed to make it a reality was the emergence of one who could 
match his genius and ambition with a capacity for drawing to himself 
the unqualified support of his soldiers. 

Caesar’s rise to be one of history’s giants owes itself to the fact that 
he did just this. In the age in which he lived mere success in the field 
was not enough, however hardly won: Rome already honoured a long 
line of victors, stretching back through the centuries, and generalship, 
although still at a premium when enemies in the north and east had to 
be broken, could in itself bring no more than a triumph. It was the 
combination of high quality in the field with the intelligence, which 
depended on ambition and amounted to genius, to use the loyalty of his 
men for his own ends that carried Caesar into Rome. 

In the period when the Republic was in its death-throes—that is, 
in the years after Marius had shown how the old loyalties which 
secured the dominance of Rome’s narrow ruling class could be under- 
mined and replaced by ties between general and soldier—in this age of 
steady ambition and calculated devotion, Caesar the general could 
never forget that he was a politician as well. Military strategy could never 
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be divorced from political considerations. Whereas before Marius the 
governing class used to thrive on the support which it received from its 
dependents in the voting assemblies, and the conduct of military 
affairs, although not without a background of clientela, was never 
dominated by it, in the last decades of the Republic this novelty was 
‘produced: those who wished to break the prepared positions of the 
nobility came to find their support more in the army than outside it, 
and thus built up followings which were at once revolutionary and 
fated to produce a civil war. Once the forces which win a man his power 
have become fundamentally military, whatever the concealments of 
legal form and electoral protocol, once his support has become based on 
‘ sources accustomed to resolve problems by the use of force, civil war 
is not far away, for the temptation to ambition to make a full use of its 
props is rarely controllable. It now became possible to weld together a 
following which was not only world-wide but also devoted, and capable 
in the last resort of achieving success in a manner somewhat different 
from that employed in day-to-day political routine. But simply because 
it was a following which was being welded, a private army rather than a 
public force, simply because those who volunteered to serve in these 
years weighed the merits of individual commanders and assessed the 
possible advantages which might accrue to themselves from joining 
one dynast or another instead of pondering the claims of the State 
upon their services, simply because the commander in his capacity as 
politician could be expected or compelled to see that his troops were 
adequately rewarded on demobilization with grants of land or money, 
a general or a provincial governor could find himself, if he were ambi- 
tious, with an army ready to follow him not only to the ends of the earth 
but also into Rome itself. This in turn might dictate rather than accom- 
pany the particular strategy which he chose to adopt. 

It is therefore not so much the emergence of Caesar as a combination 
of politician and strategist, statesman and general, which deserves 
consideration; this in itself need not surprise. What is worth seeing is 
the degree of success which he achieved in using the tools which were 
at his disposal, which others had had before him but which he alone 
employed to their logical (logical, that is, in the late Republic) end, the 
capture of Rome. Nor should it be forgotten that Caesar took over, as 
did all generals in the late Republic, a war machine which in its basic 
parts of legions, auxilia, and the commanders of both was of high quality 
and well tested in encounters with tactics of all kinds. He like anyone 
else could expect the force which awaited him in his province to have 
an adequate acquaintance with Roman military traditions, and he too 
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could be permitted to hope that any new recruits who were mustered 
might quickly be brought by the efficiency of their officers, not least the 
centurions, to a satisfactory level of performance. 

In the handling of his material Caesar showed himself to be capable 
of invention to a degree which had a decisive influence on the develop- 
ment of Roman military organization. The period in which he operated 
stands out as one of transition from the half-developed and unformalized 
professionalism of the Republic to the fully fashioned model of the 
Principate. To the progress which the Roman Army was making Caesar 
contributed by developing the position of the Jegatus legionis until 
under the Principate this officer became the permanent head of the 
legion, by moderating the influence of the military tribune, and by 
emphasizing in contrast the importance of the centurion; it is not 
insignificant in this connexion that Caesar makes special mention of 
some of these officers by name in his Commentaries, nor that we can 
read of one, P. Sextius Baculus, actually advising his commander to 
make a sortie at Octodurus. Caesar realized that centurions were the 
foundation of any system of discipline in any Roman legion, and that 
this discipline would not be impaired even if centurions sometimes took 
it upon themselves to tender advice of the highest tactical kind. As 
far as the organization of a legion was concerned, here Caesar perhaps 
exposes himself to the charge of over-confidence: the order of battle in 
which veterans were always to be segregated from novices, so that the 
value of an esprit de corps was ranked higher than a pooling of experi- 
ence, might not always produce the optimum result, as Aduatuca 
showed. 

On some other points of tactics it is not impossible to fault Caesar. 
Napoleon saw that the fact that Caesar was surprised at the Sambre 
was no one’s fault but his own, and that at Munda he deserved to be 
beaten for giving battle despite the enemy’s strong position: what 
saved him was the movement of Labienus, which he had no right to 
expect. C’est la goutte d’eau qui fait le trop-plein—and Caesar found 
superiority through this small movement. Again, the expedition to 
Britain in 55 B.C. was not properly organized, and deserved disaster for 
its inadequate legionary and cavalry strength. Rashness at Dyrrachium 
when Pompey was unweakened by battle won its reward. And where 
would Caesar have been but for the Roman camp-system, a factor which 
contributed immeasurably to his many successes but which owed little 
to his genius? 

Doubts on this score are important but ought not to be alarming. 
Caesar’s place in military history is not so insecure as to depend on 
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someone else’s mistakes or on previous inventions. Certainly his 
influence with his troops arose and endured partly because of his 
felicitas, that quality which with scientia rei militaris, virtus, and auctori- 
tas Cicero claimed for Pompey to a superlative degree; and certainly 
Caesar in the Commentaries is not reluctant to make the claim that he 
has a happy knack of winning every battle which he fights, thereby 
speciously disclaiming tactical ability of his own. In an age when 
generals realized that it was to their advantage to claim some special 
inspiration, Caesar was not to be left behind. Yet even so his qualities 
as a tactician, as a strategist, and above all as a genius for capturing and 
holding the loyalty of his men must catch the imagination of anyone 
who watches the unfolding of the great events which took place in Gaul, 
in Italy, in Spain, Greece, Egypt, Africa, and almost all of the Roman 
world. One has only to read of a stratagem to conceive a respect for his 
ingenuity: to outwit hostile mountain tribes Caesar sent half of his 
troops to take the dominating heights; when they had reached these 
they began to shout and the rest of the army replied from down below, 
so that all the surrounding mountains echoed with their shouting and 
the tribesmen were terrified. Then there are the moments when all is 
in the balance and Caesar himself takes part, throwing his auctoritas 
into the scales and swinging the issue of a battle with his personal 
intervention, as he did at the Sambre against the Nervii. Then, too, 
the display of genius in organizing combined operations is impressive, 
whether in the campaign in Brittany and Normandy, or in the invasion 
of Britain. Throughout his capacity for organization wins respect, 
even if on occasions, as at the beginning of Vercingetorix’s rebellion, 
the supply system does break down. However often his enemies have 
to break off an attack because their lines of communication are faulty, 
Caesar stores his grain, organizes a transport-chain, and takes steps to 
guarantee the smooth working of his commissariat. His spies do their 
work well, and he supplements their information with his own command 
of local geography and economic conditions. Winter quarters are used 
intelligently and whether, as in the early campaigns in Gaul, the initia- 
tive rests with him or he is strictly on the defensive, he displays through- 
out an awareness of the importance of detail and the capacity to master it 
which distinguishes the expert from the trier. Such feats of engineering 
as the bridge over the Rhine and such inventions as the massive siege- 
works at Noviodunum and Alesia are no more than the products on a 
grand scale of the inventive and creative genius which manifests itself 
on every battlefield of the Gallic and civil wars. 

The man who could plunge into the sea at Alexandria, who could 
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take a prominent personal part in his campaigns, and who could so grip 
the attention of his troops that when Labienus was operating inde- 
pendently against Camulogenus it became a useful rallying-cry to urge 
the soldiers to think that Caesar himself was there to see them, had the 
genius to apply the lessons of strategy and tactics which he had absorbed, 
against a background dominated by the consummate loyalty and devotion | 
of his troops. Caesar was no Lucullus, no talented general gone to waste 
because he did not know how to win the affection, and consequently 
the unqualified services, of his men. The steps by which he first of all 
attracted soldiers to his colours and then consolidated the ties which 
bound them to him are worth tracing, since they show him in his 
proudest role, the champion who could match the old guard’s support 
in the assemblies with a new and more powerful following of his own. 

Caesar took over four legions when he entered his province. By the 
end of the Gallic campaigns and before the outbreak of civil war he had 
no less than ten, and this despite the fact that fifteen cohorts were lost 
in 54 B.c. and two legions were transferred to the Parthian enterprise. 
It was recruiting in his own province of Cisalpine Gaul which enabled 
him to reach this figure. There is little doubt that men who came from 
this area to serve in his legions, whether or not they had the full citizen- 
ship—and even that is, to say the least, doubtful—found in their com- 
mander a source of hope that they, the successors as an under-privileged 
class to the old socit who had fought in the Social War, would eventually 
succeed in obtaining, as the Italians had obtained, full parity with the 
Romans of Italy. Equally, on his side, Caesar quickly saw the possi- 
bilities inherent in a force which consisted for the most part of men who 
would turn to him for a just settlement when the fighting in Gaul was 
over. The combination of expectancy on their part and ambition on 
his led inevitably to the crossing of the Rubicon. 

The ways in which these new soldiers—and new, perhaps, in the 
sense that many of them would have been hitherto regarded as ineligible “ 
for legionary service—were disciplined and moulded into an army 
which recognized allegiance to Caesar as having more claims on them 
than loyalty to Rome are themselves the clearest indication of Caesar’s 
capacity both as a general and as a politician, and of the interdepen- 
dence of the two roles. What Caesar had to fear was that his troops 
might become uncontrollably impatient for their deserts, that they might 
tire of what appeared to be interminable Gallic campaigns and might 
come to express their dissatisfaction in open mutiny. Caesar at any 
rate was not hampered by the inflexibility which Wellington found 
irksome in 1810, when he wrote that the poor state of discipline in the 
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British army was attributable to ‘the want of power of reward in the 
hands of those in command’. But he might feel uneasy at the length 
of his command unless he could be sure that his troops were prepared 
to wait. 

It is a tribute to Caesar’s control of them that, apart from one mutiny 
of doubtful interpretation at Vesontio, where fear of the Germans was 
probably dominant in the soldiers’ minds, their loyalty stayed undis- 
turbed throughout the Gallic campaigns. Even heavy losses at, for 
example, Gergovia, including forty-six valuable centurions, did not 
threaten this devotion. Mutinies there were later, notably at Placentia, 
but the fact that Caesar carried the civil wars to a successful conclusion 

_ speaks for itself: loyalty may have wavered; it never made way for blind 
hatred. Caesar was not assassinated by his legionaries. 

Discipline on the field of battle was never made subservient to the 
claims of his ambition. The eagerness of his men, which might in due 
course win him Rome, was suitably curbed. Legionaries who broke 
the battle line received Caesar’s censure: like Wellington he knew the 
importance of soldiers’ keeping their ranks. Off the field Caesar could 
relent, appreciate the quality of those who served under him, and 
indulge them accordingly. Gomphi was a valuable preliminary to 
Pharsalus. Yet Caesar never relaxed his grip. He knew his men and 
planned accordingly. They were, after all, bound to him by an oath, 
a piece of military furniture well suited to the age in which Caesar 
lived. As early as the third century B.c. it had been noticed that men 
who had no tradition of military service behind them (because through 
lack of a property qualification they were ineligible for inclusion in a 
legion) needed an oath administered by their officers to keep them in 
their ranks during battle, in addition to that which they swore when the 
levy was held. By the last century B.c., and especially in times of civil 
war, it was useful to remind a soldier where his allegiance lay, particu- 
larly when he changed sides or came over to the victorious general if 
his own side had been defeated. Caesar knew this well, as he showed 
after he had beaten Domitius Ahenobarbus. It was no more than a 
short step from this to use the oath as a crucial part of the mechanism 
for building a private army. To swear to obey one’s officers, to do 
whatever they commanded, to follow them wherever they should lead, 
and at all costs to remain in the battle line were the sort of undertakings 
a general could abuse if he intended to employ his troops to his own 
advantage. Obedience was a useful quality to foster. So it was natural 
enough that Legion XIII at the beginning of the civil war could assert 
that it was ready to avenge the injustice which had been done to Caesar 
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and his supporters by an ungrateful Senate. It was equally natural 
that in an age when the principal question which a soldier asked him- 
self was ‘Shall I fight for Caesar or for Pompey?’ and when the alter- 
native of fighting for Rome did not exist, the individual commander 
should have seized upon the military oath, as Caesar did par excellence, 
to consolidate his own following and to prepare his own assault on Rome. 

It was by means such as these that Caesar carried his troops with 
him and made them carry him into Rome. Even after eight gruelling 
stipendia in Gaul he still held their loyalty. No doubt his record as a 
man who got things done helped to tide him over the difficult periods 
of engagements with the Germans and near-disaster at the Sambre: 
his men had good grounds for expecting that, once in Rome, Caesar 
would reward them as he had rewarded the soldiers of Pompey, by 
wholesale grants of land. This new interpretation of booty—new, that 
is, to the Roman world of the pre-Marian period—could by itself mean 
that the chances of discipline in the army were improved. Now it was 
tardiness or inefficiency in keeping promises that was likely to cause 
revolt, not stern discipline. Doubling the army pay, as Caesar is said 
to have done, could appease the narrow-minded who thought only of 
rewards. 

It is not, perhaps, too much to say that Caesar perfected the manipu- 
lation of the Roman legion to a general’s own use, a process which had 
been in evidence ever since Marius enrolled his volunteers. It was 
left to Augustus to turn this into the stability which dominates the 
background to the Principate. Nor is it exaggerating to see in Caesar 
the man who created and confirmed among his own troops that sense of 
attachment to their commander which the emperors employed to their 
own advantage. It is no accident that loyalty to Caesar is the watchword 
of the first century A.D. as it had been of the later part of the last century 
B.c. Fides exercituum, the well-known coin-legend of the Principate, 
finds its proper parent in the relationship established by Caesar between 
his troops and himself during ten years, in Gaul and in the struggles 
which followed. Caesar had the unique chance of cementing a relationship 
with an armed force over a period of more than ten years; he took it, 
and the Principate applied the lesson he had taught. Caesar won no 
appellation such as Felix or Magnus. He did not need one when he 
bequeathed his own name to the emperors and so achieved a fame 
denied his rivals. 
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CAESAR AS AN IMPERIALIST 


By a. N. SHERWIN-WHITE 


O much is written nowadays about the propagandist element in 
Caesar’s Commentaries, and his supposed misrepresentation of his 
own actions, that it is almost forgotten that he provides the only con- 
temporary narrative of a major Roman imperialist war, and that by 
its principal agent. The obscure record of the wars of Augustus has 
been subjected to a severe scrutiny, and the most diverse and recondite 
theories propounded about his purposes. But this long and detailed 
account of the greatest single extension of the Roman Empire has hardly 
been examined seriously for the things that its author was not concerned 
to conceal—the springs and purposes and means of that new form of 
imperialism that under Pompey, Caesar, and Augustus converted the 
Roman dominion from a suzerainty over a maritime fringe of Mediter- 
ranean provinces into a solid and broad-based continental empire. 
Caesar is most valuable in his admissions, for he admits such actions, 
methods, and objectives as were commonly approved by the opinion 
of the governing class, whether political friends or enemies. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Caesar’s conquest of con- 
/ tinental Gaul is that it certainly was not the original intention of its 
author when he secured himself an extended command in 59 B.C. 
Despite the best efforts of his panegyrists, it is apparent that Caesar in 
his first provincial war, as propraetor of Further Spain in 61-60 B.c., 
had secured only such successes as any vigorous and efficient governor 
might expect, who made the most of the advice of his leading officers. 
He had no reason as yet to regard himself as a thunderbolt of war. In 
59 his own choice of province was Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, with 
an army of no more than three legions: Cisalpine Gaul for its political 
value as part of Italy, and Illyricum in the hope of bettering the victories 
and triumphs, over the ever-troublesome border tribes of Rome’s 
north-eastern frontier, which had graced the names of many consuls 
in the preceding century.' At the opening of 58 B.c. his army was poised 
at Aquileia, the natural base for any campaign over the Julian Alps into 
the valley of the Upper Save.? As late as the end of his second season 
he was engaged in gathering military intelligence for a drive into Illyri- 
cum, which until then he conceived to be his main task. But—dis aliter 
visum. 


? Suet. Div. Jul. 22. 1, Dio Cassius xxxviii. 8. 5. 
BA. 1. 3. 3 Ibid. iii. 7. 1. 
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He had been engaged meanwhile in central Gaul because he had 
accepted as a subsidiary task, not by the Lex Vatinia but by a subsequent 
decree of the Senate,! the protection of the unexpectedly vacant province 
of Transalpine Gaul (commonly known to us as Narbonensis) from the 
dangers with which the movement of the Helvetic folk were threatening 
it. It has been recently denied that any danger so threatened the Roman 
province, and implied that this move of Caesar against the Helvetii was 
a cunning first step in a planned scheme of Gallic conquest, on the 
grounds that, as Caesar admits, the Helvetii were planning to settle in 
northern Gaul in territory which was in fact a good hundred miles 
from the most northerly part of the then Roman province;? and, again 
as Caesar shows, that they did not pass through Roman provincial 
territory. But such a view of the situation is based on a definition of the 
Roman Empire that no Roman of the century before Caesar would have 
understood—that the Empire was confined to the territorial provinces. 
Until very recent years the greater part of it had instead consisted, and 
much still consisted, of large and wealthy dependent kingdoms and 
principalities. Caesar based the Roman interest in north Gaul on the 
alliance and protection, or clientship, of the great dominant folks of 
the north, the Aedui and the Arverni.3 This relationship went back to 
the wars of conquest in south Gaul during the years 123-120 B.c. The 
Aedui were certainly affected by the march of the Helvetii; and they 
were the oldest of the Roman socii et amici beyond the border of the 
Transalpine province. 

The elimination of Ariovistus and his host—unwelcome guests or 
too dangerous mercenaries of the Sequani—followed on similar prin- 
ciples. But it was harder to explain away because Ariovistus had been 
placed by Caesar himself, as consul, on the official list of amici populi 
Romani. Hence Caesar emphasized the objectionable behaviour and 
characteristics of Ariovistus,* and conjured up the ghosts of the Cimbric 
invasions.’ There are evasions in the narrative, and Caesar certainly 
seized the sudden opportunity of military glory, though in a way that 
could have been disastrous for himself had he failed, as his officers 
expected. But it is difficult to believe that Caesar in 58 was doing more 
than deal with situations as they arose. So far he had taken no steps 
to ‘pacify Gaul’. That phase began in 57, the second season of his 
command. 

At the end of 58 Caesar wintered his troops in north Gaul, and 


' Cf. above, p. 36, n. 1. ? BG. i. 10. 1. 
3 Ibid. i. 11. 4-6, 43. 6-8, 45. 1-2. 
* Ibid. i. 31-36, 44. 5 Ibid. i. 33. 4. 
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according to him this filled the Belgic folks with grave suspicions that 
the Romans were planning their conquest. Hence they organized a 
coniuratio against him, that is, an armed uprising of a confederation of 
tribes.' This is the very notion that Pompey invoked in his Armenian 
campaign, to justify or explain his attack on the sub-Caucasian peoples, 
the Iberi and Albani.2 Caesar claims, like Pompey before him and 
Augustus after him, that the enemy struck first; the operation first 
mentioned is the invasion by the confederates of the territory of the 
Remi, who were on Caesar’s side.3 Caesar’s main action, the crushing 
of the powerful Nervii in battle, followed.* The rest of the Belgic folk 
made formal submission either before or after this battle. While this 
was going on in Belgium, between the Rhine and Seine, Caesar dis- 
patched his legate P. Crassus with a single legion into central Gaul, 
Gallia proper, between the Seine and the Loire.s There was no fighting, 
but the peoples of Britanny and Normandy made formal submission to 
the Roman power. As 2 result of these two sets of operations in 57 
Caesar claimed that all Gaul was pacified: ‘his rebus gestis omni Gallia 
pacata.”© And he believed it, for he now departed to north Italy and 
made serious preparations for an Illyrian*campaign in 56.7 

What situation did Caesar think that he had established in Gaul at 
this moment? Evidently not a territorial province, organized for taxation 
and exploitation, but the assertion or reassertion of Roman suzerainty 
over the tribal confederations of the north. It is remarkable that in all 
this phase there is not one word about Aquitania, the region of tribal 
states extending from the Garonne to the Loire. Indeed, there were no 
operations in the case of Aquitania between the Garonne and Loire 
until the rising of Vercingetorix, just as there were no operations in 
the north until then against the Sequani and Aedui, who appear in- 
stead as Caesar’s principal allies. In Aquitania the principal people 
were the Arverni, who had once had a considerable empire throughout 
Gaul. Caesar describes at some length in passages of Books i and vi 
how three tribal states divided the leadership of Gaul—the Aedui, 
Sequani, and Arverni.* The Loire is roughly the dividing line between 
the Aquitanian empire of the Arverni and the Gallo-Belgic zone under 
the leadership of the Sequani and Aedui. In Aquitania Caesar rested 
content with the nominal acknowledgement of Roman suzerainty secured 
in the wars of 123-122 B.C., which he quoted to Ariovistus to justify the 
Roman position in Gaul.? Caesar’s system so far was the establishment 


* BAG. ii. 1-3. 2 Dio Cassius xxxvii. 1. 
3 B.G. ii. 5-6. For Augustus, Mon. Anc. 26. 3. 
* BG. ii. 16-28, esp. 28. 1. 5 Ibid. ii. 34. 6 Ibid. ii. 35. 1. 


7 Ibid. iii. 7. 1. 8 Ibid. i. 31. 3-4, 43. 7, vi. 12. 9 Ibid. i. 45. 2. 
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not so much of a province as of an enlarged protectorate, which was 
based on indirect rule through the pro-Roman elements controlling the 
three dominant tribal states. The situation was analogous to the organi- 
zation of Roman power in Asia Minor through the dependent monarch- 
ies of Pergamum, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia in the century 
following the great victory of Magnesia. Book i contains a good deal 
of information about the pro-Roman elements among the Aedui and 
Sequani, notably in the Divitiacus—Orgetorix story.' When in the second 
season the great tribe of the Bellovaci offered submission Caesar noted 
that they were a dependency of the Aedui: ‘omni tempore in fide atque 
amicitia civitatis Aeduae fuisse.’ He accepts the mediation of the 
Aedui on their behalf, and thus expects ‘greatly to increase the authority 
of the Aedui throughout Belgium’. One may recall the position of the 
ruling house of Pergamum in Asia Minor before the creation of the 
Asian province, as satirized by Sallust: ‘Eumenem habitum custodiae 
agri captivi. . . . ex rege miserrimum servorum effecere [sc. Romani].’ 

Caesar’s plans for operations elsewhere outside Gaul in his third 
season were upset by the bitter Venetic revolt. This showed Caesar 
that a permanent military occupation of north Gaul was necessary. He 
finally gave up the Illyrian project, and settled down to the consolidation 
of his work in Gaul. The Gauls are now represented for the first time 
in the Bellum Gallicum as facing a choice of libertas or servitus.4 The 
Veneti were thoroughly pacified in a war of attrition, community by 
community. This style of warfare was very different from the tech- 
nique of a single battle of annihilation whereby he had overwhelmed 
the Belgae the year before. At the same time the dependable Crassus 
was dispatched to the remotest corner of the south-west to effect the 
conquest of the folk dwelling between the Garonne and the Pyrenees, 
the Cantabrian quarter of Aquitania,5’ more Spanish than Gallic in its 
affinities, as Caesar indicates, and lying outside the influence of the 
Arvernian confederacy. But Arvernian Aquitania remained quiet, and 
aided Caesar with supplies.?7 By the end of 56 only two cantons, the 
Morini and Menapii of Flanders who had assisted the Veneti, lay 
outside the sphere of Roman conquest or influence, saved by General 
Mud from Caesar’s autumn campaign against them, only to be ‘mopped 
up’ next year.8 

Caesar renewed his claim at the end of the season of 56 that ‘all Gaul 
was pacified’,? and turned in 55 after tl.e final suppression of the Morini 


* B.G. i. 16-20. 2 Ibid. ii. 14. 3 Hist. fr. iv. 61. 8. 
* BG. iii. 8. 4, 10. 1-3. 5 Ibid. iii. 20-27. ® Ibid. iii. 23. 3. 
7 Ibid. iii. 9. 1, 11. 5. 8 Ibid. iii. 28-29. % Ibid. iii. 28. 1. 
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and Menapii to operations of a very different character beyond the 
borders of Gaul. He set about the crossing of Rhine and Channel in 
the famous German and British expeditions. This means that Caesar 
regarded the conquest of Gaul as complete, and faced its further impli- 
cation—the necessity of impressing the neighbours of the new empire 
with the puissance of Rome. He remarks that the Germans were too 
apt to cross the Rhine, and hence: ‘suis quoque rebus eos timere voluit, 
cum intellegerent et posse et audere populi Romani exercitum Rhenum 
transire.’ He rejects from the start, in so many words, the notion of the 
Rhine as the boundary of the Roman power.! The famous bridge was 
built precisely as a propaganda device to impress the barbarian, just as 
the Belgae had been impressed in the campaign of 57 with the technical 
superiority of Roman power: ‘navibus transire neque . . . populi Romani 
dignitatis esse statuebat. . . . id sibi contendendum aut aliter non tradu- 
cendum exercitum existimabat.’2 

So too with the British expedition. Whatever other motive of greed 
or ambition there may have been, Caesar had a very sound political 
reason for it. The Britons, like the Germans, had intervened in Gallic 
affairs,3 but the Romans had and could secure no political or military 
‘intelligence’ about the island. Caesar’s spies were arrested, and 
merchants could or would reveal nothing.* So it was necessary to take 
the measure of Rome’s new neighbour by going there in force. Caesar 
remarks, ‘neque quanta esset insulae magnitudo neque . . . quantae 
nationes incolerent neque quem usum belli haberent aut quibus institutis 
uterentur neque qui essent ad maiorem navium multitudinem idonei 
portus reperire poterat’.s A better summary of the sort of evidence that 
all governments need about their neighbours could hardly be devised. 

Caesar gives no other reasons for his expeditions across the waters. 
The campaigns bear the same relation to his conquest of Gaul as do the 
campaigns of Pompey against the sub-Caucasian peoples to his conquest 
of Pontus and Armenia, or his projected attack on the Nabataean Arabs 
to his conquest of Syria. The neighbouring peoples are made to feel 
the weight of the Roman arm, to respect the Romani nominis magnitudo, 
and are thus drawn into the fringe of a system of protectorates or 
clientela. Such distant campaigns by no means herald a definitive 
conquest or annexation, and were not necessarily meant to do more than 
they in fact achieved. So too in the matter of river frontiers. Caesar 
and Pompey alike instinctively rejected the proposal made to each that 
Rome should recognize a great river, Rhine or Euphrates, as the precise 


iv. 16. 1, 4. * Thad. 91. 2, av. 29. 
3 Ibid. iv. 20. 1; cf. ii. 4.7, 14.3. * Ibid. iv. 20. 4, 27.3. 5 Ibid. iv. 20. 4. 
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demarcation of her zone of influence. Caesar’s reply to Ariovistus is 
the same in essence as Pompey’s to Phraates: ‘he would take as boundary 
what seemed fit to him.”! 

Meanwhile what was the condition of the individual states within 
Caesar’s new Gallic empire after 56? He tells very little of the terms 
or organization imposed at this phase. Throughout the greater part of 
Gaul it is unlikely that he imposed any new organization at all. Those 
peoples who took their lead from the Aedui and Sequani in Gallia proper, 
and the whole of the Arvernian confederation, had never refused fides 
and officium and their practical expression in military supplies, notably 
corn and cavalry. There can have been no question yet of imposing 
regular taxation, or any regular form of provincial control, throughout 
a great part of the Three Gauls. But the Belgae and Veneti who con- 
spired and fought were in a different case. Caesar lets slip that, appa- 
rently at the time of the conquest of the Morini in 55, he had given 
special privileges to the pro-Roman ruler of the Atrebates, Commius: 
‘pro meritis civitatem eius immunem esse iusserat iura legesque reddi- 
derat atque ipsi Morinos attribuerat.’? This would seem to imply that 
Caesar normally imposed regular taxation and even a reorganization of 
local government upon defeated tribes. Certainly, if surprisingly, he 
imposed annual taxation on a part of Britain after his second campaign, 
though in no position to enforce it.3 This is the only place where Caesar 
deliberately mentions the new income that he was winning for the 
Roman people. One may assume that only the peoples defeated in the 
campaigns of 57-55 were required to pay regular stipendium. 

What of iura legesque reddiderat? This phrase is commonly used in 
Livy for the resumption of local government in communities in Italy 
or overseas that Rome had defeated, whether or not any form of pro- 
vince existed. It was the normal thing to restore iura legesque, and 
Caesar had no need to alter the Celtic system of local government 
within the tribal states by imposing any Roman forms. The Celtic 
communities were moving away from a system of hereditary ‘kingships’ 
towards an oligarchical pattern of annually elected magistrates, usually 
in pairs, called vergobret, with an advisory council of notables. The 
system was remarkably similar to that of Rome itself. But in some states 
Caesar revived the former monarchy by imposing efficient pro-Roman 
leaders, like Commius of the Atrebates, as autocratic dynasts, to take 
sole responsibility towards Rome for the administration of their tribal 
state. Thus Tasget, a member of the former ruling house among the 


? Plut. Pomp. 33. 6, Dio Cassius xxxvii. 6. 3 f. 
2 BG. vii. 76. 1. 3 Tbid. v. 22. 4. 
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Carnutes, was restored to the ancestral throne, ‘pro eius virtute atque 
in se benevolentia’. When political opponents murdered him in 54 B,c., 
Caesar sent a legate and a legion to arrest the guilty.t So too the rising 
of the Senones in the great rebellion was set going by the expulsion of 
Cavarinus, whom Caesar had made ‘king’ among them. 

Caesar could be a good republican when it suited him. Among the 
Aedui the notion of regnum was associated with the anti-Roman plots 
of Dumnorix, who in 58 had hoped to make himself sole ruler of the 
Aedui with Helvetian help,.whereas the champions of the republican 
system were Caesar’s friends.3 So one is not surprised that Caesar was 
at great pains to respect the local system among the Aedui when he was 
invited to arbitrate after a disputed election. He claims to have decided 
the issue after a careful inquiry into the local rules, more civitatis.¢ When 
on the eve of the second British expedition rivalry arose between the 
principes of the Treveri, Caesar supported the one who was openly 
pro-Roman, but sought to pacify his rival.s Thus Caesar generally 
left the internal affairs of the tribal states alone, and intervened only 
when their loyalty was in question. When he thought that he had been 
betrayed or served ill he never hesitated to interfere, and he claimed the 
right of personal jurisdiction over the Gallic nobility. Thus after the 
revolt of the Senones was put down he held an inquiry into its causes; 
and the notable Acco, who had instigated the expulsion of Caesar’s 
friend Cavarinus, was sentenced to death.6 The treatment of the 
patriotic Dumnorix, who in 58 had preferred Helvetian to Roman 
domination, is of interest. He was placed at that time under the sur- 
veillance of his brother, but in 54, when serving as a cavalry leader with 
Caesar’s British expedition, he was suspected of treachery.? Caesar 
authorized his arrest, and his execution if he resisted, as happened. But 
such extreme measures occur only in times of crisis or after open hos- 
tilities. It is remarkable that Acco was given trial at all. Caesar’s 
general Gallic policy is one of non-intervention in local affairs. There 
are no traces of ordinary proconsular jurisdiction. He deals with the 
heads of states, who are required to supply so much war material or 
so many cavalrymen. The responsibility and execution is left to the 
Gauls themselves. At least twice he held a great Durbar to which all 
the tribal states sent representatives to hear Caesar’s advice; from time 
to time he would summon, in a crisis, a more local meeting of principes 
cuiusque civitatis, and bring his personal influence to bear: ‘alias terri- 
tando . . . alias cohortando magnam partem Galliae in officio tenuit.’® 


' BG. v. 25. 2 Ibid. v. 54. 1-4. 3 Ibid. i. 16-18, v. 6. 1-2. 
4 Ibid. vii. 32-33, esp. 33. 3. 5 Ibid. v. 3-4. ® Ibid. vi. 4. 44. 
7 Ibid. v. 7. 8 Ibid. v. 24. 1, Vi. 3. 4, 44. 1; also v. 54. I. 
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There can be little doubt that Caesar was deliberately avoiding the 
Roman methods of exploitation that had caused such extreme discontent 
in southern Gaul, and had led to a series of bitter revolts and bitter 
repressions during the last twenty years. Caesar devotes a fair amount of 
space to the Gallic point of view. In several passages he brings out the 
contrast between libertas and condicio parendi or servitus which faced 
the Gauls. He is apt to represent the Gauls as willing to pay tribute in 
various forms, or to provide cavalry as allies, but bitterly opposed to 
the permanent establishment of military occupation. This is given as 
the prime cause of the Belgic coniuratio in 58 and of the great rebellion 
of the north in 54: ‘nihil nisi hiberna recusent atque hanc inveterascere 
consuetudinem nolint.”! Then in a carefully placed chapter towards 
the end of his work he brings on the figure of an old Gallic chief at 
Alesia to remind the rébels of the fate of the southern province: ‘depopu- 
lata Gallia Cimbri . . . iura leges agros libertatem nobis reliquerunt. 
Romani vero quid petunt aliud . . . nisi invidia adducti . . . in agris 
civitatibusque considere atque his aeternam iniungere servitutem? . . . 
respicite finitimam Galliam, quae in provinciam redacta, iure et legibus 
commutatis, securibus subiecta perpetua premitur servitute.’? The 
methods of the ‘propaganda school’ of criticism of the B.G. may be 
turned against their authors. In such passages Caesar is making his 
indictment of the past mistakes of Rome, and indicating the way in which 
he did not intend to organize his new conquests. His advice was very 
largely followed by his successors. In all the broad fat acres of the Three 
Gauls the Romans in the following century founded only three coloniae, 
an astonishing contrast with the extensive Italian military colonization 
in Narbonensis. One of these three was at the very edge of the province 
at Cologne. The details, too, of the local government of the tribal states 
show that it was only by the action of the Gauls themselves that during 
the early Principate their iura legesque were changed gradually from the 
‘vergobretal’ system to that of the Italian ‘duoviral’ municipality.3 And 
it is hard to believe, however much plunder Caesar may have carted 
off, that his final assessment of the northern provinces’ annual tribute 
at forty million sesterces was a severe burden for the teeming millions 
of inhabitants of the country.* 

The situation of Gaul was changed between 54 and 51 by two 
great revolts, that of the Belgic north and that of the south and centre 
under Vercingetorix. These involved at one time or another nearly 


3 See C.A.H. xi. 502 f., 506 f.; I.L.S. 7013, 7040, 7042, 7045. 
* Suet. Div. Iul. 25. 2. 
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all the tribal states, so that by 51 the previous distinction between the 
conquered and those that had entered the Roman fold more peacefully 
no longer held good. All Gaul, with few exceptions, had now been 
pacified by methods that only the Veneti and a few Belgic cantons had 
experienced previously. But Caesar’s basic policy for the administration 
of the country did not change. A regular tribute now became general, 
and the Gauls had to endure the permanent quartering of military 
forces in Gaul. But for the general administration of the country, and 
for relations between the cantons and the central government, Caesar 
reaffirmed the principle of indirect rule, and reliance upon the protec- 
torate of the Aedui and Arverni. In the course of the Vercingetorix 
rebellion he showed the value that he set on the Aedui by taking the 
most remarkable military risks to keep them faithful. Twice he left the 
main zone of battle to visit the Aedui and bolster their tottering loyal- 
ties.1 Finally he failed, the keystone of his system of alliances collapsed, 
and the most difficult phase of his operations began.? After his final 
victory he immediately set about rebuilding the system of indirect 
control. When he found himself the master of 20,000 Arvernian and 
Aeduan prisoners, the stage seemed set for another of his fearful 
examples, like the destruction of the Atuatuci. But Caesar never 
showed better the coolness of his political judgement. The other Gallic 
prisoners of war were indeed distributed among the soldiery as booty. 
But the Arverni and Aedui were kept back as a bait and bribe, ‘si per 
eos civitates reciperare possit’. And the leaders of their tribal cantons 
duly returned to their ancient loyalty. Hirtius in his continuation of 
the Bellum Gallicum describes how Caesar toured the cantons of Gaul 
in his last year. His object was: ‘continere in amicitia civitates.’ His 
means were: ‘honorifice civitates appellando principes maximis praemiis 
adficiendo nulla onera nova iniungendo’; and the result was: ‘Galliam 
condicione parendi meliore . . . in pace continuit.’ But the pride of 
place was held in all this by the Aedui, ‘quorum auctoritas summa 
esset’.S The value of this system for Caesar is shown by examples of 
the working of indirect control scattered through the Bellum Gallicum. 
The instance of the Bellovaci and the Aedui in 58 B.c. has already been 
described. Again, when the Carnutes and Senones wanted to abandon 
their rebellion in 53, they sent emissaries who secured the mediation of 
the Aedui and Remi respectively—‘quorum antiquitus erat in fide civitas’ 
—before approaching Caesar. So too the Bituriges, when solicited by 
Vercingetorix, turned to the Aedui for help, and only joined the rebellion 
when no help was sent.® 

B.G. vii. 33 f.,40f. Ibid. vii. 59, 63,75. Ibid. vii. 89. 5—go. 1-2. 

* Ibid. viii. 49. 1-3. 5 Ibid. viii. 54. 5. © Ibid. vi. 4. 2-5, vii. 5. 
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So Caesar throughout had a coherent diplomatic as well as military 
policy in Gaul, and followed the dictum that war is a continuation of 
policy by other means in its truest sense. He saw that Gaul was too 
vast, too alien, and too unstable as yet for direct government, and that 
the only way to secure a firm stand in the shifting sands of tribal politics 
was by attaching to Rome the self-interest of the two or three most 
influential cantons, whose lead the others in varying degrees were apt 
to follow. In this he was not mesmerized by the past, but was alive to 
the rise of new forces. For example, the appearance of the Remi as a 
new element in Gallic politics did not escape him; he attached them to 
his interests, and through them their group of dependent tribes; and of 
all the Gallic tribal states they alone never broke faith with him.' Caesar 
by 52-51 B.C. had advanced far beyond the opportunist policy that led 
to his intervention in 58-57. One is impressed, more than by his 
famous celeritas, by the clear intelligence with which he appraised the 
political situation throughout Gaul, and behind all the shifts and turns 
of the light and fickle Celts discerned the permanent factors on which a 
stable dominion could be built—the material interests of the pro-Roman 
cliques and the influence of the suzerain states. So, too, when first 
among the Romans he faced the Rhine and the Channel, the Germans 
and the Britons, he solved the problem in terms that proved their 
worth throughout the next three centuries—the island could be con- 
quered, but the Germans could only be overawed. In all his detailed 
actions, in his calculated clementia and his calculated brutality alike, 
he stands with Pompey and Lucullus among those who saw that self- 
interest itself imposes limits to what can be sensibly extracted from or 
inflicted upon the conquered, in a tradition of restrained exploitation 
that leads through to the relatively enlightened provincial administration 
of the Principate. 


NOTE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Tue standard exegesis of the Conquest, as in, for example, T. Rice Holmes, 
Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul (Oxford, 1911), and C. Hignett, C.A.H. ix, ch. 9, 
is beginning to be affected by the present interest in the Bellum Gallicum as 
propaganda, for which see J. P. V. D. Balsdon’s article, above. G. Walser, 
‘Caesar und die Germanen’, Historia, Einzelschriften (1956), Heft 1, 1-93, is 
characteristic. C. E. Stevens, ‘The Bellum Gallicum as a Work of Propaganda’, 
Latomus, xi (1952), 3 ff., 165 ff., noted above, pp. 25, 28, 37, is speculative and 
stimulating. Both concentrate largely on Book i and parts of Books iv and v. 
Serious consideration of Caesar’s policy in itself seems to have been lacking 
in recent years. 


' BAG. ii. 3, Ve. 54. 4, Vi. 12. 7-9, Vii. 63. 7. 
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CAESAR AND THE MONARCHY 


By R. A. G. CARSON 


HE victories of Pharsalus, Thapsus, and Munda had left Caesar in 

a position of undisputed authority and, as the year 44 opened, the 
question in Roman minds must have been how Caesar intended to con- 
solidate and perpetuate his position. His assassination on the Ides of 
March left his contemporaries with little indication of what political 
solution Caesar had devised, and left to subsequent historians of the 
period the intriguing problem of deducing from such evidence as the 
last few months of Caesar’s life provide what his political intentions had 
been. The initial difficulty of this problem is to free one’s mind from 
the simplifications and, indeed, distortions with which subsequent 
political thought has reported the critical events of Caesar’s last months; 
for in most of western civilization, particularly the English-speaking 
portion, the popular impression of Caesar as a tyrant and the conspira- 
tors as democrats is almost ineradicable, thanks to the dramatic story of 
Shakespeare’s Fulius Caesar. 

It might be thought that the powers which had been concentrated in 
Caesar’s hands by the beginning of 44 had already secured him supreme 
and perpetual authority. When the last hopes of effective opposition 
had been crushed at Munda, there was a not very edifying rush to 
bestow honours on Caesar, honours proposed and agreed to not only by 
those senators who had supported Caesar but also by those who had 
been his opponents. He was already dictator for the fourth time and 
now, at the end of 45, he was granted the consulship for ten years.' At 
some date in early 44 he was given the dictatorship for life. On 26 
January the Fasti still call him dict. ITII, and an early coin issue of the 
year by the moneyer Mettius gives him the same title DICT QVART 
(Pl. III, 1); but according to Cicero? by 15 February, the Lupercalia, 
Caesar’s title in use was Dictator Perpetuus. In addition the praefectura 
morum, controlling entry to the Senate, which had previously been 
granted in 46 for three years, was bestowed on him permanently. 
Among other powers which are reported as granted him were that his 
decrees were made binding and that magistrates, on taking office, took 
an oath not to upset his decrees. This concentration of powers in 
Caesar’s hands was, however, very much an ad hoc arrangement, and 


* Dio Cassius xliii. 45. 1; cf. Suet. Div. Jul. 76. 1. 2 Phil. ii. 34. 87. 
3 Dio Cassius xliii. 45. 2. * Id. xliv. 6. 1; Appian, B.C. ii. 106. 
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it could be expected that some more permanent basis for the new state 

of political power would have been sought by Caesar. Armed with these 

emergency powers Caesar could have confidently preserved his autocracy 

for his lifetime; but he must be credited with a sufficiency of states-’ 
manship to have made him wishful to extend the new settled state of 

things beyond his own lifetime. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, when the political situation in 
early 44 has been analysed up to this point, historians through the ages 
have imagined that the solution which Caesar had in mind was that of a 
monarchy; for both in the ancient world and in the modern, until quite | 
recent times, the only type of continuing authority was that of the king- 
ship. It has been and, indeed, still is held by many that Caesar’s 
ultimate ambition was the monarchy; and in the context of the first 
century B.c. the monarchy which he would envisage would be that of 
the great Hellenistic empires.! 

There is, indeed, much in the happenings of the last year or so of 
Caesar’s life that can be interpreted as indications that Caesar’s solution 
to the problem of making his autocracy permanent was the establish- 
ment of a monarchy. An integral part of the Hellenistic monarchy was, 
the conception of the monarch as no ordinary mortal but as a divine 
being. The most forthright statement concerning the deification of 
Caesar in his lifetime is that of Dio Cassius who describes him, before 
his death, as Jupiter Julius with Antony as a flamen of the cult.2 Dio 
relates, too, that a statue of Caesar set up in the temple of Quirinus was 
inscribed 66 &vixt)tw and that another statue was placed next to those 
of the ancient kings of Rome.3 One of Dio’s statements that a temple was 
decreed to Caesar and his Clemency receives support from Appian* and 
from the concrete evidence of a coin type (PI. III, 9). 

It must be borne in mind, however, that in the case of Caesar just as 
much as of some of the later emperors the ancient authorities or their 
sources are, at best, hostile witnesses, and that what Dio has to say about 
the cult of Jupiter Julius in the lifetime of Caesar is supported by no 
other evidence. The speedy institution of a cult of Divus Julius by 
Octavian makes it quite conceivable that statues or dedications which 
suggest deification during Caesar’s lifetime were, in fact, erected or , 
inscribed shortly after the assassination. In the case of the temple of 
Caesar’s Clemency, where the objective evidence in the shape of the 


* For the most recent discussion of this question see Andreas Alféldi, 
‘Studien itiber Caesars Monarchie’, K. Humanistika Vetenskapssamfundets i 
Lund Arsberdttelse (1952-3), 1. 

? xliv. 6. 2. 3 xliii. 45. 3. * B.C. ii. 106. 
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48 CAESAR AND THE MONARCHY 
coins can still be examined, it seems likely that the coins were issued 
just after the death of Caesar. 

Since fairly frequent reference will be made to these coin issues of the 


first few months of 44, the successive issues are here briefly described 
together with their chronology.! 


COIN ISSUES OF EARLY 44 B.C.2 
A. MINT OF ROME 
From 1 January 
Mettius Buca 
Obv. CAESAR DICT QVART Obv. Head of Venus r. 
Rev. Juno in biga (PI. III, 1) Rev. Sulla’s dream (PI. III, 2) 


From c. 15 February 


Macer Buca 
Obv. CAESAR DICT PERPETVO 
Rev. Venus, sceptre and shield Rev. 1. Venus, sceptre 
(Pl. III, 3) 2. Venus seated 
3. Caduceus and fasces in 
saltire (Pl. III, 4) 


Date uncertain 
Macer Maridianus 
Obv. CAESAR DICT [IN] PERPETVO, head veiled 
Rev. Venus, sceptre and shield Rev. Venus, shield on globe 
(Pl. III, 5) (Pl. III, 6) 


Date uncertain 
Macer Maridianus 
Obv. CAESAR PARENS PATRIAE 
Rev. Desultor Rev. Inscription in form of cross 


(Pl. III, 7) 


After 15 March 
Macer 
Obv. Veiled head of Antony (PI. III, 8) 
Rev. Desultor 
Obv. Temple of Clementia (PI. ITI, 9) 
Rev. Desultor 


' For other interpretations of the chronology see Alféldi, op. cit., and C. M. 
Kraay in Num. Chron., Ser. 6, xiv (1954), pp. 18 ff. 

2 For a full description see E. A. Sydenham, Coinage of the Roman Republic 
(London, 1952), nos. 1055-79. 
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B. MONETA CASTRENSIS 
From 1 Fanuary 
Mettius 


Obv. CAESAR IMP[ER] (PI. III, 10) 
Rev. Venus, sceptre in globe 


From c. 15 February 
Macer Buca 
Obv. CAESAR IMP Obv. CAESAR IM PM 
Rev. Venus, sceptre (Pl. III, 11) Rev. Venus, sceptre (Pl. III, 12) 


The coinage is that of the first college of quattuorviri who in this year 
replaced the tresviri monetales. ‘The moneyers are M. Mettius, L. Aemi- 
lius Buca, P. Sepullius Macer, and C. Cossutius Maridianus; and their 
unity as a college is assured by the portrait of Caesar always laureate or 
veiled. For the issues of the mint of Rome, the variations of Caesar’s 
titulature and portrait coupled with a mourning portrait of Antony, 
which must be subsequent to Caesar’s death, enable the successive 
issues to be established and demonstrate that the college functioned in 
pairs. For the moneta castrensis there is a parallel though shorter-lived 
system (Pl. III, 10-12). | 

The coinage begins on 1 January, for by this time regular annual 
magistracies were the practice.! Mettius is determined as one of the first 
pair of moneyers by the title DICT QVART (Pl. III, 1), similar to the 
dict. IIII of the Fasti for 26 January. Professor Alféldi has published an 
exceptional coin of this series which he alleges to have behind the head 
on the obverse a representation of the diadem offered to Caesar by 
Antonius at the Lupercalia. There is, however, only a single specimen 
of this coin, and the ‘diadem’ is in fact only the Jituus which usually 
appears here, distorted by a die flaw.? Mettius is joined by the first 
Buca issue, placed here as the parallel arrangement leaves no subsequent 
space for it (Pl. III, 2). The second pair of moneyers, Macer and Buca 
for a second time, were striking at least by 15 February, when according 
to Cicero’s evidence Caesar’s title in use was dictator perpetuus (PI. III, 
3 and 4). There are two other change-points, yet undetermined, between 
this date and the death of Caesar: the first, the replacement of Buca by 
Maridianus and the substitution of the veil of the Pontifex Maximus for 
the wreath of the triumphator on the head of Caesar (Pl. III, 5 and 6); 
second, the change in Caesar’s title to Parens Patriae (Pl. III, 7). With 


? Alféldi, op. cit., p. 3. 
2 [bid. and Pl. II, 5 and enlargement, p. 83. 
3871.1 E 
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the death of Caesar the issues of Maridianus cease but the desultor reverse 
of the last of the issues of Macer carries on, linked now with a portrait of 
Antony instead of that of Caesar. This issue is clearly after the death of 
Caesar, for it shows Antony as a flamen but with the beard that denotes 
mourning (PI. III, 8). 

At the same time, or perhaps later, were issued the coins, again with 
the desultor reverse of Macer but with the temple dedicated CLEMEN- 
TIAE CAESARIS (PI. III, 9). Even if this were not a posthumous 
issue the inscription here makes it clear that it was to Clementia that the 
temple was dedicated and not to Caesar, although it appears that his 
statue was also to be placed in it. 

Other instances have been cited of procedure smacking of deification, 
such as the carrying of Caesar’s statue along with that of Victory at the 
games to celebrate the victory of Munda. Though the statue may have 
done no more than represent Caesar, still absent on this occasion, the 
practice did become common for other games.! 

All in all, there is little serious evidence for the deification of Caesar 
in his lifetime, and for his identification with that particular facet of 
Hellenistic monarchy. The naming of a month in the reformed calendar 
after him, the celebration of his birthday, and the offering of prayers for 
his long life no more made him divine than did the same or similar 
observances for other great men. Such things are probably no more than 
the symptoms of the admiration, even adulation, which the consistent 
success of Caesar had evoked. In any event, this, the evidence of how his 
contemporaries regarded him, is not so important as that of the actions 
of Caesar himself. 

The most typical portion of the regalia of the Hellenistic monarchs 
was the diadem. It appears with great consistency on the portraits of 
Hellenistic kings on their coins, the main means by which they and their 
regalia would be familiar to the general Roman public. The whole 
question of Caesar and the diadem is wrapped in confusion. It has been 
believed that Caesar’s coin portrait bears a diadem, but a comparison 
with the indisputable diadem as worn, for example, by Perseus of 
Macedon (PI. III, 13) demonstrates that whatever Caesar is wearing 

here it is not a diadem. It seems beyond doubt that what Antony 
offered to Caesar at the feast of the Lupercalia was indeed a diadem. 
The term S1a57\ya is used by Plutarch, Appian, and Dio,? and it could be 
argued that these Greek writers were using 51a5fjya loosely since it was 
the head-gear which they naturally associated with Hellenistic kings; 
? Dio xliii. 45. 2. 
? Dio xliv. 11. 2; Appian, B.C. ii. 109; Plut. Caes. 61. 3. 
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but Cicero! specifically uses this word too. The unusualness of the 
‘crown’ which Antony offered has survived into Shakespeare’s play, for 
in describing it he says ‘yet ’twas not a crown neither, ’twas one of those 
coronets’. What does emerge plainly from the varying accounts is that 
Caesar ‘did thrice refuse’ the diadem, the symbol of Hellenistic kingship. 

The whole episode of the diadem is puzzling. It would be too naive 
to imagine that if Caesar had arranged to assume the kingship at a public 
ceremony, he would have been deterred at the last minute by the 
threatening attitude of the ‘democratic’ Roman plebs. A recent writer 
on the subject? has suggested that the whole scene had been planned 
by Antony without the knowledge of Caesar in order to damage Caesar’s 
cause. He suggests as Antony’s motives for such action Caesar’s recent 
coolness to Antony, Dolabella’s preferment at Antony’s expense, or even 
a Macchiavellian design to remove Caesar to make way for his own 
ambition. There had, however, been recent incidents where Caesar 
had been hailed as king by the mob and his statue had been crowned, 
so that the more simple explanation of the diadem scene is that it was 
an act arranged by Caesar and Antony to end once and for all the rumours 
about Caesar’s intended assumption of the kingship. 

There were two subsequent agitations about the kingship: the first, 
the report that an examination of the Sibylline books had produced an / 
‘inspired’ warning that, in the projected Parthian war, the Parthians 
could be defeated only by a king; the second that on the Ides of March 
the Senate was to have considered a proposal that Caesar should be 
given the title of king everywhere in the Roman world with the exception 
of Italy. Though mentioned by a variety of writers,+ these reports 
remain unsubstantiated; and we have all, in recent years, seen how 
quickly adulation of a dead dictator can change to vituperation. 

An attempt has recently been made to show that the kingship which 
Caesar coveted was not the Hellenistic but the antique Roman.’ Caesar 
was granted as a triumphator the right to wear a wreath and a purple 
robe and to sit on a gilded chair, at first on festival days, then later with- 
out limitation. These regalia are believed to derive from those of the 
ancient Etruscan kings of Rome, and much play has been made with the 
examination of the representation of this wreath on the portrait coins of 


T Phil. ii. 34. 85. 

? Konrad Kraft, ‘Der goldene Kranz Caesars und der Kampf um die 
Entlarvung des “‘'Tyrannen”’, Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik und Geldgeschichte, iv 
(1952/3), pp. 7 ff. For the argument here see especially pp. 55 f. 

3 Suet. Div. Iul. 79. 1. 

* Dio xliv. 15. 4; Appian B.C. ii. 110; cf. Suet. Div. Iul. 79. 4. 

5 Kraft, op. cit. 
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Caesar. It is of a most distinctive type: it is not the plain band of the 

diadem with ties falling on the neck, as worn by Hellenistic monarchs 

(Pl. III, 13), nor, as closer examination reveals, is it the laurel wreath 

worn by the emperors (Augustus, Pl. III, 14). It was concluded from 

the parallel rows of leaves and their regular shape that Caesar’s wreath 
was an artificial construction of metal, fitting close to the head and 

requiring no ties to bind it; and, indeed, Etruscan gold wreaths of this 

type do exist. It remains uncertain, however, whether the ancient 
regalia of the kings of Rome did include a golden wreath. In the 

description of Caesar’s attire on the occasion of the Lupercalia, most of 

the passages mention little more than that Caesar wore a purple robe.! 
‘Cicero says that he was coronatus;? and only in Dio is Caesar’s dress 
specifically described as regal, and here the adjective is restricted to the 
dress and the ‘crown’ is mentioned separately.3 Had this wreath had any 

peculiarly regal connotation it would certainly have been used as a term 
of reproach in the vilifications that followed Caesar’s death. The view 
that these insignia were complimentary, not constitutional, marking out 
Caesar as triumphator, not as king, has not been convincingly disposed of. 

It is a sensible argument that Caesar did not, as many still hold, con- 

. tinue to hanker after the diadem and the title rex; for when he held the 
substance of power, why should he seek the outward forms of it which 

might arouse political antagonisms? Less valid is the belief that the use 

-of the ancient regalia was a claim to kingship, for if the insignia Caesar 
employed were recognizable as regal, would this antique kingship be any 

less objectionable than that associated with the diadem and the title rex 

which he was now abjuring? Indeed it appears that the contemporary 

conception of the head-ornament of the ancient kings was that it was a 

diadem, for on asses issued under Augustus the head of Numa is shown 

wearing such a diadem (PI. III, 15). 

The fact that the head of Caesar appeared on this series of coins in 
his lifetime has also been adduced as evidence of Caesar’s intention to 
become king. On the coinage of the Hellenistic monarchs the obverse 
had been reserved almost exclusively for the portrait of the king, while 
on Roman coinage the obverse had continued to show the heads of gods 
or ancient heroes. The portrait of Sulla, however, had appeared on 
coins not very long after his death and that of Pompey within a few 
years of his death; the appearance of Caesar’s head, therefore, though 
novel, is the logical development of the process and, though symptomatic 


* Cicero, De Div. i. 52. 119, cum purpurea veste; Pliny, H.N. xi. 37. 186, veste 
purpurea. 
2 Phil. ii. 34. 85. 3 Dio xliv. 11. 2. 
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of his uniquely pre-eminent position, does not necessarily identify him _ 
as a king. 

eal has truly said that Caesar was killed not for what he might 
have become but for what he was. That Caesar was an autocrat is un- 
questioned. It was this supremacy and the prospect of its indefinite 
continuance which incurred the hostility of the optimates. They foresaw, 
clearly that under such an autocracy their own opportunities for financial 
gain and political power would vanish. It was for such reasons that 
Caesar had to die. There may be a germ of truth in the allegation that 
Caesar aspired to the monarchy, but in large part it arises from the 
moral and political justification of the deed once it had been done. 

In March 44 Caesar was preparing to leave Rome for the war with 
Parthia. He knew he would be secure with the army, and he probably 
hoped that in his absence from Rome some, at least, of the political 
difficulties would resolve themselves. The truth would seem to be that 
Caesar had, at the time of his death, devised no formula to secure the 
future political stability of the Roman state. Another generation of civil 
war was required to destroy senatorial opposition and create the circum- 
stances which were to make possible the compromise solution devised 
by Augustus. 
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IREBALLS and thunder augment the wailing wind: 


A vulgar score, but not inappropriate 
To my romantic, classic situation. 
Within the house my wife is asleep and dreaming 
That I, too, am cocooned inside the world 
Of love whose fear is that the other world 
Will end it. But I wait uneasy here 
Under the creaking trees, the low dark sky, 
For the conspirators. This is the place 
Where I come, in better weather, with a book 
Or pen and paper—for I must confess 
To a little amateur scribbling. Love and letters: 
One ought to be content—would, if the times 
Were different; if state and man were free, 
The slaves fed well, and wars hung over us 
Not with death’s certainty but with the odds 
Merely of dying a not too painful death. 
Yes, I have caught the times like a disease 
Whose remedy is still experimental ; 
And felt the times as some enormous gaffe 
I cannot forget. And now I am about 
To cease being a fellow traveller, about 
To select from several complex panaceas, 
Like a shy man confronted with a box 
Of chocolates, the plainest after all. 
I am aware that in my conscious wish 
To rid the empire of a tyrant there 
Is something that will give me personal pleasure; 
That usually one’s father’s death occurs 
About the time one becomes oneself a father. 
These subtleties are not, I think, important— 
No more than that I shall become a traitor, 
Technically, to my class, my friend, my country. 
No, the important thing is to remove 
Guilt from this orchard, which is why I have 
Invited here those men of action with 
Their simpler motives and their naked knives. 
I hope my wife will walk out of the house 


| 
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VERSION 


‘Ts ULGURA miscentur tonitrusque frementibus Austris: 
turgidior scaena est, sed non incommoda Bruto 

qui parat Harmodii Romanus sumere partes. 

dormit et in somnis coniunx mea me quoque totum 

esse in amore putat, me quod timet ipsa timere, 

ne finire forum vel curia possit amorem. 

hic tamen exspecto dubius, sociique morantur: 

silva gemit; pendent nigrantia nubila caelo. 

saepius huc venio, si forte serenior hora est, 

librum aliquem cerasve ferens—nam et ludere versu, 

confiteor, iuvat. ergo amor est, sunt otia nobis: 

felix, Brute, fores non tempore natus iniquo. 

Roma—nefas!—servit, vexant ieiunia plebem, 

bella quoque impendent nec damna antiqua minantur 

sed magis exitium quo non est certius ullum. 

sic erit: implerunt quasi morbo tempora Brutum 

nec patet effugium certum; immo ego tempora sensi 

ut quid perverse factum quod pellere mente 

non umquam possim. iam iam spectabor agendo, 

iam medicina mali de pluribus una legenda est, 

sed simplex, sed nuda—oras nam pocula circum 

non decet ingenuum fallaci tingere melle. 

causa bona est certe—patria removere tyrannum. 

me nempe hoc ausum tacita dulcedine tangit; 

nempe fere pater occubuit quo tempore nomen 

filius ipse patris cepit: sed tenuia sordent 

ista mihi. quid quod tetricis ego proditor unus 

ordinis et patriae dicar veterisque sodalis? 

nec magis ista moror—si proditione valemus 

iam demum procul hinc sceleratum avertere crimen. 

hoc caput, haec summa est. lectos, fortissima corda, 

huc arcesso igitur iuvenes, quis facta probantur, 

quos nil sollicitat dubii, quis nuda renidet 

sica manu. optarim thalamo mea prodeat uxor 
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While I am in their compromising presence, 
And know that what we built had no foundation 
Other than luck and my false privileged role 

In a society that I despised. 

And then society itself, aghast, 

Reeling against the statue also will 

Be shocked to think I had a secret passion. 

Though passion is, of course, not quite the word: 

I merely choose what history foretells. 

The dawn comes moonlike now between the trees 

And silhouettes some rather muffled figures. 

It is embarrassing to find oneself 

Involved in this clumsy masquerade. There still 

Is time to send a servant with a message: 

‘Brutus is not at home’: time to postpone 

Relief and fear. Yet, plucking nervously 

The pregnant twigs, I stay. Good morning, comrades. 


ROY FULLER 


(Reprinted, by kind permission, from the author’s Collected Poems, published 


by André Deutsch.) 
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dum clam colloquimur, coeptisque offensa dolosis 

iam videat quam non stabili fundamine fultus 

noster amor fuerit, genus ut fortunaque nobis 

personam dederint mendacem, ut moverit aetas 

contemptus haec nostra meos. nec setius ipse 

obstupefactus erit populus nutante tyranno 

Magni ante effigiem, meque aversabitur ut cui se 
nescioquae mentem impulerit non fanda cupido. . 
qui tamen hoc cupere est si quis praesumere novit 

fatorum seriem suffragaturque futuris? 

ecce, arbusta inter iam lux argentea venit 

apparentque, caput velata caterva, per umbram 

sublustrem comites. insulsane fabula, Brute, 

te gravat? at famulum—non serum est—mitte negaque 

esse domi. possis et nunc differre quod idem 

et cupis et metuis. tamen haec ego turgida vellens 

germina sollicitus maneo. salvete, sodales.’ 


A. G. LEE 


d (The translator is grateful to the members of the Composition Club at 
Cambridge, and to Messrs. J. R. Bambrough and J. A. Crook, for criticisms 
and suggestions.) 


THE CONSPIRACY AND THE CONSPIRATORS 


By R. E. SMITH 


HE conspiracy which so tragically and so dramatically ended 
Caesar’s life on the Ides of March, 44 B.c., is one of the best- 
known episodes of Roman history; for it has been given its tragic and 
dramatic setting by Shakespeare himself, who saw so clearly its tragic 
quality. Yet as we look back over two thousand years upon this inci- 
dent, pregnant with fate, as it was, for Rome’s and the western world’s 
future, we tend naturally, I think, to regard with something of contempt 
the conspirators, many of them Caesar’s friends, who could thus dare 
to dishonour friendship with their great friend’s blood, and cloak envy 
and selfishness with hypocrisy’s specious covering. Yet it must be 
remembered that sixty men, no less, were joined in this conspiracy; 
we cannot lightly condemn all of them for hypocrisy and spite; and 
even if our final verdict should be unfavourable, it is wrong to pass it 
without attempting to penetrate to some degree into the minds and 
motives of these men, to try to understand why they could, and thought 
they should, commit a crime so seemingly damnable. 
The sixty men included many close friends of Caesar, many who 
_ owed their lives to his forbearance, many to whom he had given or 
promised offices and provinces, men he had freely pardoned though 
they had fought against him in the civil war; yet all of them were 
agreed to murder Caesar. The idea seems first to have suggested itself 
late in 45 B.C. or early in 44, and Cassius to have been its leading figure. 
The first concern, so we are told, of this small group was to persuade 
Marcus Junius Brutus to join their number; for so, it was thought, 
would the conspiracy achieve a dignity of purpose and respect, which 
otherwise would be difficult, if not impossible. Now Brutus was a 
descendant of that Brutus who five hundred years before had banished 
Tarquinius, the king whose insolence and tyranny had made him hated 
and his banisher a hero whose family had ever afterwards enjoyed the 
fame of its illustrious ancestor. He was also the nephew and son-in-law 
. of Cato, whose suicide at Utica had done so much to sanctify his life 
and the cause for which he died, namely, the Republic. Brutus, by his 
connexions and the traditions of his family, and by the lofty principles 
of his own life, was felt to stand for and to embody that self-same cause; 
if he would join, the conspiracy’s cause was sanctified, and would be 
thought to have an aim no less lofty than had his father-in-law. For 
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Cato was thought to have died in a truly lofty cause, and that cause, the 
Republic, was thought to be a noble one, one on behalf of which death 
was nobly and properly sought. And in spite of Caesar’s particular 
love and favour towards him, Brutus was ready to join the conspirators, 
urged in his mind by what seemed to him the rightness of its object, to 
slay the tyrant, Caesar. 

This was the avowed object of the plot, to kill the tyrant. The Greek ; 
and Roman world never doubted the rightness and the justice of 
tyrannicide; if a man set himself above the laws of a state, denying to its. 
citizens the exercise of freedom according to established law, he must 
fear the penalty. To slay him was a hazardous and a dangerous venture, 
calling for courage, resolution, and the readiness to die, if caught. Men 
who were prepared to take this risk were therefore reckoned heroes, 
not assassins, by the ancient world, their niche in history assured, their 
praises sung by all succeeding generations; and Brutus regarded what 
he planned to do as tyrannicide. For that reason he would not allow 
that Antony too be murdered; that would degrade tyrannicide to assas- 
sination; for there was only one tyrant, Caesar. 

We need, therefore, to consider two questions, whether Cacear’ s 
behaviour gave the conspirators proper grounds for considering him a 
tyrant; and if so, whether this behaviour was in the circumstances 
justified. For if in truth he was behaving as a tyrant, then by the stan-_ 
dards and the concepts of the ancient world he was justly murdered, 
and his murderers were heroes; and even if to us there seems something 
repellent in the conspirators’ behaviour, that is only because our ideas 
differ from theirs; according to their lights they were honourable and 
heroic. If Caesar did behave so, but with justification, then, while 
according to their ideas they were justified, they were none the less 
mistaken, the victims of an outworn idea which had little relevance to 
the circumstances of their time. Two things certainly are clear: that 
even though some, without doubt, of the conspirators had mean and 
petty motives for wanting Caesar dead, yet they felt assured that they 
could justify his murder by giving it the glorious name of tyrannicide, 
and thus hope to win support and sympathy for what they did. And 
secondly, granted these motives of jealousy, envy, and frustration in 

some, they certainly seemed agreed that there was no other way except 
by murder to level the score. Pompey, too, in his great days, had had 
enemies who disliked the power he had built up; but no one ever thought 
to murder him under the pretext of tyrannicide, because no one ever 
supposed that such a claim would win acceptance; and further, men 
could revenge themselves on Pompey by frustrating him in the normal 
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course of politics, and this they had done successfully on more than one 
occasion. But not with Caesar; Caesar, they decided, could only be 
removed by murder. 

The civil war, so prodigal of lives and money throughout the Roman 
world, had found its end in the complete defeat of Pompey and the 
Senate, and all the generals who had led armies against Caesar. At its 
conclusion the whole Roman world lay at Caesar’s feet; he was its 
conqueror and master, for there was neither general nor army with which 
he could be opposed; whatever therefore he had a mind to do, he could 
do without opposition. Until his return to Rome during 45 B.c. Caesar 
had been absent from the city almost permanently since the outbreak of 
the war except for two short visits, during which he had made such 
immediate arrangements as were necessary for the conduct of the war; 
and while it is true that he brooked no interference with his will and 
plans, this was hardly cause for complaint under the abnormal conditions 
of civil war. Further, if he had been dictatorial, he had been neither 
cruel nor vindictive, as Sulla had been nearly fifty years before. Granted, 
therefore, the hostility that some men felt towards him for political 
cr other reasons, there was nevertheless in these years no great 
hatred or enmity provoked by his behaviour. Compulsion of Senate 
and comitia was a venial sin compared with what he might have done; 
and the popularity he had always enjoyed with the plebs made it unlikely 
that this compulsion would stir many breasts to high indignation. 

But when he returned in 45 B.c., the war was ended, the arbitrament 
of arms had declared in his favour, he could no longer appeal to the 
exigencies of the moment; men might reasonably expect that the nor- 
mal constitutional form of government would be restored; there was 
certainly in theory nothing to prevent it, did Caesar so choose. For it 
lay in Caesar’s power and his alone to make it possible, since his com- 
mand of the army gave him the control of the state. But he had no 
intention of exposing himself to the attacks of his opponents in the 
Senate or the comitia; and a restoration to the political conditions which 
were the Republic involved the right of others to oppose and veto, to 
maneeuvre and outwit, if they could, what he or anyone else wanted to 
do, as they had done in 51-50. In the plenitude of his power Caesar’s 
naturally impatient nature was not prepared to plead the necessity of 
what he did before that Senate against which his whole life had been a 
struggle; he had many things he wished to do, he had the confidence of 
his genius that what he thought was right, he was contemptuous of the 
Republican form of government as he had seen it working in his life- 
time, and he was determined to have his way without dispute. There 
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were many things he felt needed to be done; he had a statesman’s out- 
look on the problems of the Roman empire, time was short, and what 
the nobles had failed to do in decades, he intended to do at once. Even 
so he might have sought to conceal the facts of his power, and hope to 
take his former enemies into partnership; but this he scorned to do. 

He despised the Republican machinery, and did not think it necessary 
or wise to conceal his contempt; he took what he wanted, absolute power, 
cloaking it in whatever names the constitution could provide, consul- 
ship and dictatorship, allowing himself to be voted additional special 
powers, which the Senate dare not in any case refuse him. He had been 
consul in 46 and 45 B.C., and was again in 44; he enjoyed special powers 
and privileges, and he had held the dictatorship, the first time for a few 
days in 49, and again from 47 onwards by annual renewals. In 45 it 
had been voted him for a period of years; and finally, in 44, he had as- 
sumed it for life. The Republican office of dictator had been an excep- 
tional one, called into being only in grave emergency, and given to one 
man for six months only; nor had the office in this form been occupied 
since the Hannibalic War. When Sulla had set about the task of re- 
drafting the constitution he had caused himself to be named dictator 
for the purpose; nor had there been any time-limit imposed. Of his 
own free will he resigned from it; but it had been hated, for while he 
held it, he was an autocrat whom no one could oppose; and, had he 
chosen, he might have continued so until his death. Such an office, as 
conceived by Sulla, was felt to be un-Republican, and its very name had 
become odious in consequence; in 52 the Senate had preferred to make 
Pompey sole consul rather than give him this hated office. Caesar had 
taken it, and now finally he had taken it for life; further, he had taken 
it because it gave him what he wanted and expressed what he had, 
absolute power against which there was no appeal. A perpetual dic-' 
tatorship conflicted with every concept of the Republic; had Caesar 
used it only as a title, it would of necessity have given great offence; 
as a definition of the position he intended to hold it was an insult to 

all Republican ideals. Consul, and dictator for life, this was Caesar’s 
constitutional position, and it was not a Republican one. 

The nobles knew their present impotence, knew too that their fate 
and future lay in Caesar’s hands. They voted him offices and honours 
during these last months, made him almost akin to a god, not from love, 
but from fear. And all these gifts to Caesar were their own birthright, 
as they saw it; they gave because they dare not withhold, feeling that 
he would take what they did not freely offer; while Caesar took them 
all with near-contempt, because to him they did not seem so precious. 
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It was not merely the power but the manner of its exercise that could 
give offence as being dictatorial. His contemptuous impatience of the 
Republican forms urged him to behave without thought for the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who must obey. He often acted without consulting 
the Senate, sometimes even without their knowledge; he took it upon 
himself to handle foreign embassies and lay down Rome’s foreign 
policy; the Senate during these last months was hardly more than an 
assembly of listeners; certainly they dare do nothing of which Caesar 
might disapprove, or even of which they were not satisfied that he did 
in fact approve—except to vote him honours; not surprisingly, there- 
fore, the resentment of the Senatorial class increased, as to impotence 
was added humiliation. There were now even rumours that he intended 
to make himself a king; and though Caesar, even if the idea flitted in 
his mind, made aware of the universal disapproval such a step would 
rouse, tried to give them the lie, they none the less persisted. Now he 
was planning a great expedition against Parthia; report insisted that 
the Sibylline books forbade success to any but a king, and that Caesar 
would in consequence take that name outside Rome; the matter 
would be decided at the meeting of the Senate on the Ides of March, 
after which Caesar would leave for Parthia. 

Whether Caesar ever had in mind to take the name of king we cannot 
know; nor does it greatly matter. Had he done so, it could hardly have 
added to the facts of his power and position, which in his perpetual 
| dictatorship were absolute. But that the rumour should have got about, 

even if it were unsubstantiated, is a measure of his present power and 
his attitude and bearing towards his fellow men. For the last Tarquin 
had given the name of king an evil ring to Roman ears for all time; rex 
and regnum were opprobrious terms. There was no worse suspicion 
men could entertain of Caesar than that he wished to take this awful 
name; and if men could believe this of him, Caesar’s demeanour and 
behaviour must have been truly un-Republican. And if men did believe 
it of him, then they believed that the Republic had ceased to be. He had 
brought Cleopatra to Rome, where she was at this time living, an 
eastern queen with whom Caesar was amorously involved, if not in love. 
Her very presence gave offence to many. Roman sentiment was out- 
raged at this foreigner’s presence, and her influence with the man all 
Romans must obey; men might irrationally fear the worst, when Caesar 
did not scruple so to offend Roman taste. Would it seem strange that 
he should design to make himself a king, when he thus dallied with a 
barbarian queen? 

Resentment, fear, and envy were, therefore, emotions felt in most 
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nobles’ hearts as a result of Caesar’s behaviour. But one thing he had 
left unconsidered, which made the future seem unsupportable: namely, 
the future form of the government of the Roman empire. In preparation 
for his impending departure he had made arrangements for the consul- 
ship and certain other magistracies for the next years, and had named 
the governors of certain provinces; such decisions were not a happy 
augury for the future freedom of the Republic. It had been since his 
return a personal autocracy; the permanent dictatorship, the possibility 
of kingship, and decisions such as these suggested it was to continue so. 
Yet it could not to the Republican minds be a permanent solution; even 
if the Republican form was inefficient, could a perpetual autocracy, with 
Caesar succeeding Caesar, be the answer? Or should it be a return to 
the inefficiency of the Republican form, when Caesar died? This was 
a problem of deeper import than any other, yet it was one which Caesar 
refused to face or to attempt to solve except by his own autocracy. 
Knowing from his own experience the rottenness of the form of govern- 
ment which called itself Republican, he ignored the implications of that 
experience, because as long as he lived his power assured the con- 
tinuation of an efficiency which depended on himself alone. 

It is probable that the greatness and the depth of this problem 
escaped his brilliant mind. He regarded the Republican system as 
futile and inadequate, unless it were his own tool; he is reported to have 
called the Republic a shadow without form, and he certainly acted on 
that assumption. He also commented that Sulla, by laying down his 
dictatorship, showed that he did not know the ABC of politics; he 
himself took without thinking a perpetual dictatorship and other powers 
and honours which an impotent Senate lavished upon him, and exer- 
cised those powers without concealment or, it seemed, any intended 
limitation; in consequence both he and his behaviour represented an 
open denial of the Republic. That to him did not matter, because he 
thought it meaningless in any case; but he failed to see that he gave 
mortal offence to many, both to those whose families had been nourished 
in the old traditions and now found that their advance in public life 
must depend upon the support of one man, and to those who felt a 
deep emotional sentiment towards the ideas and ideals of the Republican 
form as being the form their ancestors had created, through which Rome 
had risen to greatness, which seemed synonymous with Roman history 
and destiny, and for which they had that irrational love which we call 
patriotism. They did not see, as Caesar saw, with the clarity of logic; 
they felt emotionally—and deeply. To them Caesar’s powers and 
position were a denial of the Republic, which allowed no man to be 
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permanently its head and to work his will upon the state, if necessary 
in despite of everyone. This was tyranny, and to behave in this way was, 
to Roman eyes, to behave like a king. Whatever the facts of the Republic 
in its later days, they had never done violence to men’s emotions in this 
way. It was this that Caesar’s intellect failed to see. 

From the point of view, then, of the Roman noble and of the true 
lover of Rome and the Republic Caesar was a tyrant both in his position 
and his behaviour; both were a denial of the Republic they knew and, 
on the whole, loved. Caesar himself was not open to suggestion, and 
there were no means open to those who opposed him to express that 
opposition by constitutional methods. Present and future from this 
point of view seemed equally dark and menacing, likely to be even more 
so, if Caesar were to return victorious from a great Parthian campaign 
which would enhance beyond measure his popularity with the plebs 
and his control through his victorious army over the state. If, then, it 
was right and noble to slay a tyrant, then they could properly claim that 
in plotting to murder Caesar their aim was noble, and that they were 
right to do it now rather than later, when the tyrant would be even more 
powerful and his murder perhaps more difficult to compass, 

But though we may admit that Caesar’s behaviour and position were 
those of a tyrant, we now have to inquire whether Caesar was justified 
in taking such powers to himself, or whether it was merely the caprice 
of a power-mad egotist whose military skill enabled him to satisfy his 


_ lust for power and for position. The previous sixty years had witnessed 


the gradual disintegration of the Republican form of government; revo- 
lution had almost come in 100 B.C., it came in 88 and civil war in 82. 
Sulla, the victor in that first civil war, had made himself dictator to 
redraft the constitution, proof, indeed, that things were in bad shape; 
none the less by 70 the situation was as it had been before his reforms. 


' Tribunician and senatorial irresponsibility marked the decades 70-50; 
_ the nobles were determined at almost any cost to preserve their privi- 


leged position, ready to go to any lengths to thwart a man, however able, 
who would not play the game of politics according to their rules. Thus 
they had tried to ruin Pompey and to destroy Caesar’s political career, 
an attempt whose utter failure had been marked by the formation of the 
first triumvirate. Finally, the struggle between the nobles and the 
powerful individual had erupted into the second civil war, when Caesar, 
determined not to be thus ruined, crossed the Rubicon. Pompey and 
Caesar chiefly, but others, too, had either directly or through tribunes 
sought to direct government independently of the Senate; and the power 
of the tribunes had been used too frequently with irresponsibility. It 
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had become a constitutional fight to determine who was to govern the 
Roman world, and how; whether the nobles through the Senate, or 
others than the senatorial nobles through the comitia. When the civil! 
war had broken out, Caesar was claiming to support the tribunes’ cause, | 
Pompey the Senate’s; and that represented the final issue. 

Meanwhile the responsibilities of empire had been neglected. The 
provincials suffered under the arbitrary rule of the provincial governors 
and the extortions of the equites; as individuals they were generally 


. treated with contempt, as provinces with irresponsibility; and however 


bitterly they might feel the injustices of which they were the victims, 
it was well nigh impossible to claim a remedy in the courts of Rome. 
If Verres was exceptional in his extortions, he was exceptional also in 
his condemnation; and even though he was condemned, the Sicilians 
were not recompensed for all that he had taken from them; nor was such 
insolence of behaviour lessened for the future. There is no doubt that 
in these later years most provinces and most provincials hated Rome 
and the Romans as the source of their misfortunes, from which there 
was neither escape nor redress. There was a spirit of fatalism amongst 
them, bidding them accept what they could not avoid, though they 
hated it; the massacre of Roman citizens in Asia in 88, when the 
provincials hoped to have found a saviour in Mithridates, would have 
been repeated at any later time had there been someone to whom they 
might turn for help. But there was none, and therein lay their tragedy, 
and the gravity of Rome’s failure of responsibility; Rome insisted on 
retaining the provinces in subjection, yet her government failed to 
regard their interests or to make life bearable for them. 

The constitutional machinery of the city-state with its annual city 
magistrates was in any case hardly adequate to the needs of an ecu- 
menical empire; only a determination to make it work by new precedent 


_ and necessary adaptation could justify its continuation in the present 


conditions of Rome’s position in the world; and that determination had 
been absent during the last decades. Instead, there had been a bitter 
struggle between groups in Rome for political power, the one side 
determined to preserve its position and power, the other to break down 
its exclusiveness, denying to one group the sole right to conduct the 
government of Rome. 

Caesar’s whole life had been spent in opposition to the senatorial 
group and the Republican form of government, in so far as that form 
was reflected in the facts of political life during these last three decades. 
From the outset of his career he had proclaimed his alinement with 
Marius and the populares, and hence against the Senate and the clique 
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of nobles who controlled the workings of the government. In order to 
make his way politically he had been compelled to take his part in the 
political schemes and machinations of the period 70-60 B.c.; whether 
he was consistently pro-Pompeian or not is unimportant beside the fact 
that he was consistently anti-noble, so much so that by 60 he was the 
‘demagogue’ most hated by the nobles. If he used tribunes for his 
purpose and even claimed in 49 to be the champion of their rights, that 
was not because he admired the office itself or many of its holders; it 
was simply that, as things were, the only way to oppose senatorial 
government was by independent legislation through the tribunes. He 
himself had used his office of consul in precisely the same way in 59. 
But it was far easier to find a tribune than to find a consul who would 
oppose the Senate; in so far therefore as he retained control after 59, 
it was through tribunes and through the threat of force which could be 
exercised through his fellow triumvirs. And when the final struggle 
came, it was clear from the political manceuvrings that preceded it that 
Caesar still refused to accept the Senate’s government, and that the 
Senate was determined to destroy this mischievous opponent of their 
power and rule. 

To Caesar, therefore, whose whole political life had been a struggle 
against the established order of government, which he thought corrupt, 
inefficient, and anachronistic, there could hardly be a question of its 
restoration. Its various inadequacies were not qualities which his mind 
and nature were prepared to tolerate or to perpetuate. As a form of 
government it seemed to him a failure, and an expensive failure. With 
its Rome-centred nature it had become the closely guarded perquisite 
of a small number of families, whose personal political careers were the 
chief, and often the only, objects of their care; while the provinces 
suffered from neglect of imperial policy and from the extortions of 
governors and money-lenders. Caesar’s ecumenical mind could see 
far beyond the narrow horizons of the Forum; he could see and ap- 
preciate the grandeur of the empire, and its responsibilities; and he had 
no intention of neglecting or surrendering it to the selfish inclinations 
and appetites of Roman nobles. He was determined to introduce 
efficiency and responsibility into Roman government, to ensure that 
men regarded office as more than a personal honour, that the provinces 
received the government and the consideration to which they were 
entitled, and that their inhabitants should be regarded not as inferior 
beings, worthy only of contempt, but as men who had abilities as great 
as others, and to whom citizenship and the chance of office might 
properly be given. 
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Nor was Caesar alone in thinking that things were ill with the Re- 
public; the two foremost political thinkers of the time, Cicero and 
Sallust, opposed though they were in politics, were agreed on this. 
Both of them felt that the Republic was sick and in need of skilled care; 
both of them, in spite of their very different political backgrounds, had 
concluded that some one man must somehow have the power to apply 
the remedy; and though their ideas differed as to how this should be 
done, they were both agreed that it was the Republic whose restoration 
to health was in question, and that no man should permanently dominate 
affairs by force. Sallust, a Caesarian who looked to Caesar to achieve 
this purpose, wrote him two letters suggesting how he should set about 
his task; Cicero had it in mind to do the same, but found the letter 
impossible to write. Both for a time thought that Caesar could, if he 
chose, fulfil the role for which they cast him; and both came finally to 
see that Caesar was not minded to play his part, to realize that he did 
not share their love for the Republic. Not one of all his friends whose 
attitude we know approved of Caesar’s behaviour and position in these 
last months; but Caesar in his intellectual pride and his impatience ~ 
could not or would not see that he was giving offence even to those 
whose friendship he enjoyed. 

The condition, then, of the Republic was such that Caesar might 
claim justification for appropriating power to himself; government 
required some such action, as others besides himself had realized. To 
that extent the conspirators were wrong and Caesar right, and their 
hypothesis of the nobility of tyrant-slaying per se was out of date in the 
present circumstances of Rome. But the form he used, his manner of | 
exercising it, none the less gave offence to all. Caesar could see the 
failure of the Republican system of government, and supposing that 
others also did, imagined that men would not feel objection to his per- 
sonal form of government, which ensured the efficiency and responsi- 
bility that had been so sadly lacking. They, by contrast, were blinded | 
to this vision by their deep emotions; many of them were unaware of 
the problem, and therefore saw no reason why Caesar should behave 
the way he did, except that such was his nature. They were unable to 
regard his behaviour as at least a possible answer to a grave problem, 
because they did not see the problem; and the few who saw it could think 
of its solution only in terms of the Republic, the great object of their 
love. Hence there was no common ground between the two sides; 
Caesar was a tyrant, yet circumstances called for a single strong man. 

The situation was, therefore, one of true tragic irony, in which both 
sides had some show of right with them, and both acted with sincerity, 
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failing to see the other point of view. For Caesar’s belief that the 


Republic was a sham was sincere; from most points of view that is all | 


it was. He might well feel that so much was obvious, and that all men 
would concur both in his analysis and his solution. His clementia was 
proverbial; no one need therefore fear that he would use his supreme 
authority to put his enemies to death; by contrast, he was ready to heap 
benefits upon them. The sham was now gone, to be replaced, so Caesar 
thought, by an enlightened and efficient government, which sought out 
the best men and entrusted them with tasks of responsibility. Further, 
his supreme position, with the control of all the armies, guaranteed 
peace and the end of civil war. There is no doubt that most of the plebs, 
to whom the ideals of the Republic were either foreign or of small 
concern, were well content with Caesar’s régime; the majority of Italians 
had little love for the Republic, which had given them citizenship only 
after war, and was not prepared to give them any large place in the 
government; the provinces, which hated Rome, would welcome any 
government ready to consider their unhappy lot and give them justice; 
and this Caesar was already doing. On the whole, then, Caesar’s cal- 
culations were not far astray. 

But that comparatively small group of persons whose families had for 
generations provided Rome’s generals and magistrates, whose public 
service in the past had fashioned Rome’s imperial career, and to whom 
magistracies and the Senate were the only possible life, could not 
be insensitive to the emotional claims of the Republic, endowed as 
those claims must be with an aura of romance and idealism. Many 
were without doubt selfish, angry to be baulked of the careers they 
regarded as their prerogative, of the opportunities for acquiring prestige 
and wealth which those careers opened up for them. Others felt a 
personal grudge against Caesar, because he had not given them all they 
had hoped for, or had in some way thwarted their hopes or their 
ambitions; their enmity was rather to the man than to his form of 
government. But with both these groups sincerity was by no means 
absent. It is more than difficult to analyse precisely human motives, to 
discover what is genuine, what a specious rationalizing; no man knows 
his own heart well enough for that. In these groups there were many 
who, while they might feel the meaner motive, were none the less sincere 
when they joined themselves to the most important group, who gave 
true life and meaning to the conspiracy. 

This group, consisting of men like Brutus who felt the indignity put 
upon the Republic by Caesar’s rule, men who were prepared to die for 
their ideal of the Republic—these were the true soul of the conspiracy. 
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"Many of the conspirators felt the power of these ideals, but not so 


forcibly that they would have been prepared to lay down their lives for 
them, had they had no other, perhaps less respectable, motives to urge 
them on. Brutus represented a group at Rome to whom Caesar’s be- 
haviour was intolerable because it set the Republic at naught; Sallust 
and Cicero in different ways could both be counted among the number 
of those to whom Rome, her destiny, and the Republic were inseparable 
ideas. It was this loyalty to the ideals of the Republic, shared to different 
degrees by many both within the conspiracy and outside it, that made it 
different from, and more than, a conspiracy of men with personal 
grudges, determined to have their vengeance for personal injuries. That 
element was present, but it was overshadowed by the other, nobler part, 
which gave a meaning and an historical significance to the plot. 

For because it sprang from the deep roots of Roman sentiment and 
emotion, it could not be ignored; and when Augustus in his turn set 
himself to solving the problem which had baffled Caesar, he was espe- 
cially careful not to stir up those emotions which had brought death 
to his great-uncle. In his solution he enjoyed power as great as Caesar 
ever had, yet he was most careful in word and deed to show respect to 
the ideals of the Republic, and never to take any power or office which > 
had not its Republican sanction, and to take what he needed by due 
Republican process. The actual form which the Principate finally _ 
assumed owed, therefore, much to the conspiracy, as it did to Caesar. 
The facts, as Caesar saw, required one man’s supremacy; the emotions, | 
as the conspiracy proved, demanded that the Republican forms and 
usages should be respected, that whatever was done should be done 
within the Republican mould, not as a denial and destruction of it. 

There was, however, one fatal flaw in the conspirators’ calculations, 
which showed how completely the intellectual problem had escaped 
their notice. For they regarded only the person of Caesar as insulting 
and destroying the Republic. To them, as I have explained, it was a’ 
personal issue: the Republic, in their estimation, had been flourishing ~ 
until Caesar by making himself a tyrant had denied it the power to work; 
therefore, so they calculated, to restore the Republic required only the 
removal of Caesar. They failed to see the intellectual problem which 
Caesar had seen and solved in his own way: namely, the corruption and 
inadequacy of the Republican form of government, which had made 
some change necessary, even though the change could not be Caesar’s. 
Cicero had seen the need for some one man to exercise a controlling hand 
upon the government, in order to guarantee order and responsibility ; 
but since in his view this influence must be exercised within the 
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Republic’s framework, to protect, not to destroy, the Republic, he, too, 


had come to hate Caesar’s autocracy; and though, after the deed was 
done, he continually lamented that the conspirators had slain the tyrant, 
not tyranny, he none the less rejoiced in Caesar’s murder. Had he been 
less steeped in the Republican tradition, more able to stand outside his 
own environment, he would have seen that this was the necessary 
consequence of Caesar’s failure; that in fact things had merely reverted 
to what they had been for many years, when a general with an army had 
been able to impose his will upon the state, and the Senate had been 
ineffectual to govern; that Caesar’s murder was negative, no solution, 
and that until some positive solution was found, the Roman state must 
continue to drift in irresponsibility and civil war. Thirteen further 
years of civil strife and bloodshed were to prove the conspirators’ failure 
to resolve the problem, as the conspiracy had proved Caesar’s; it was 
Augustus’ great achievement to bring enduring peace to the Roman 
world by resolving both Caesar’s and the conspirators’ problems, the 
intellectual and the emotional. The nature of his solution was deeply 
influenced by what had happened on the Ides of March in 44 B.c.; if 
he saw the need for government not unlike that devised by Caesar, he 
was equally aware that he must not offend the emotional susceptibilities 
of that comparatively small group whose importance was so much 
greater than their numbers. However far from perfect were the motives 
of some of the conspirators, however mean and self-seeking some of them 
may seem to us, it is none the less true that the conspiracy was far more 
than a plot of malcontents, and that the conspirators voiced, as it were, 
that deep and deeply moving force, love of one’s country and its insti- 
tutions. 

The conspiracy’s significance, therefore, in history is far greater than, 
for instance, the suicide of Nero, important though that was; it repre- 
sented the crisis of the Roman state, in its transition from Republic to 


_ Empire; Caesar was the result of the Republic’s failure, his death the 


result of his own failure. Both these failures had to be reckoned with, 
and in the reckoning they shaped the future of the Roman Empire. In 
itself Caesar’s murder accomplished nothing, in fact was retrograde, 
opening once more the sluice-gates of civil war; but because its main- 
spring was emotional, not rational, it represented and symbolized those 
deep feelings which are to be found beneath the surface of all societies, 
and which set a barrier to so many plans which can commend themselves 
to reason. Augustus’ solution was not rational, but it was right; he had 
been able to translate the historical meaning of the Ides of March into 
the theory of government which we know as the Empire. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF CAESAR 


By G. E. F. CHILVER 


FEW decades afterwards Livy doubted whether Caesar’s birth 
had been a blessing or a curse. That was an extreme doctrine: 
‘Pompeianism’ like Livy’s could be licensed under Augustus, but it 
was not orthodoxy; and to say that Caesar had been justly killed was a 
crime. Yet the one clear judgement on Caesar in the Aeneid is a rebuke, 
and in Horace there is virtual silence except in extolling Augustus the 
avenger. It was Ovid’s clear language which was best fitted to sum up 
the Government’s position: 
neque enim de Caesaris actis 
ullum maius opus, nisi quod pater exstitit huius. 
Reasons for this coolness are not hard to find; the difficulty is to give 
due weight to each one of them. 

It has often been emphasized how unready were the Liberators with 
practical plans once their deed had been accomplished; perhaps equally 
remarkable is how little sureness of policy was evident in their opponents. 
There was, after all, no reason yet to doubt the reliability of the veterans 
in Italy; and the common soldiers in the western provinces could surely 
be trusted to fight Caesar’s murderers, even if Cicero’s hopes of winning 
their commanders to the other side had been better founded. The 
finances could be, and soon were, at the call of the Caesarian consuls. 
Such, no doubt, was the reasoning of the impetuous—though not 
inconsiderable—Lepidus, who favoured immediate vengeance. But the 
consul Antonius did not share his views. How and when Lepidus was 
induced to leave for his Gallic province, within a month at most of the 
murder, is one of the minor mysteries of this eventful year; but the 
important fact is that Antonius had already taken charge of a policy of 
compromise. Although one may admire the statesmanship by which 
he seized the initiative and commanded for several weeks the support 
of the Senate, the manner and content of his actions is an early indication 
that the Caesarian cause was not without its weaknesses. Caution did 
not perhaps come naturally to Antonius, and there are likely to have 
been good reasons for his moderation at this moment. Some of them 
can be guessed. First there was the element of surprise: the military 
cards might be in the Caesarians’ hands, but no one seems to have 
worked out the most effective way to play them; Caesar’s own negli- 
gence, in recent weeks at least, in guarding his person is an example of 
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how much was still to be learned about the mechanics of personal rule 
at Rome. Even more important was the lack of knowledge about Caesar’s 
further plans for the Roman state. When a party’s programme has 
remained its leader’s secret, some lack of confidence following the 
leader’s death is not surprising. But thirdly there was the question, 
vital to Antonius especially, of personal inheritance. With the destina- 
tion of Caesar’s fortune, and perhaps even of his name and his clientela, 
still undecided, precipitate alliances and enmities might prove a mistake, 
Few can have known beforehand what Caesar’s will contained—cer- 
tainly the young Octavius had not been told—and when the facts came 
out, the complications within the Caesarian party were obviously greater 
still. 

Cicero, of course, did not admit that anything in Caesar’s régime was 
seriously modified at this time. But the uncontrolled and peevish letters 
of April and May are hardly more adequate in helping us to assess 
Antonian policy than are the invectives delivered in the autumn. When 
we hear the recurring theme ‘we have killed a tyrant, but left the tyranny 
alive’, we look for evidence of gross iniquities or at least for brutal 
tampering with the forms of religion or public law. But vivit tyrannis 
is uttered for no more formidable reason than that Caesar’s designations 
to the consulate (of Cicero’s future allies Hirtius and Pansa) were left 
undisturbed; and at times the mere existence in public life of men out 
of sympathy with the murder seems to be ground for complaint. Pro- 
minent among the other grievances are the grant of citizenship to Sicily, 
the supposedly inconsistent treatment of King Deiotarus, and the failure 
to grant favours to Cicero himself concerning certain lands in Epirus. 
In all this we cannot discern the background against which the consul 
was working, what he considered to be the main unsolved problems 
bequeathed by Caesar, and how seriously he estimated the discontent 

felt by moderate men at the solutions Caesar had been attempting. Only 
one thing securely emerges. The dictatorship was promptly abolished 
_as an institution, and Antonius was content to guide the state as consul— 
provided that he could follow his office with an appropriate consular 
province. In the stormy period which ensued, each year in which an 
attempt was made to parade the restoration of liberty against inordinate 
power, in 41 and 32 no less than in 28 and 27 B.c., the leadership was 
supposedly assumed by a consul, with no greater powers than those of 
his colleague. Here at least is a familiar but valid instance in which 
Caesar had failed to give satisfaction. But there seems to be another: 
it is surely noticeable that Antonius took no steps to complete the 
formal deification of the dead dictator. Indeed the destruction of the 
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demagogue Herophilus and of the rites he was trying to institute are 
the only good Cicero can find in the consular activity of these months, 
though the sole credit is given to his former son-in-law Dolabella rather 
than to Antonius himself. Yet the consuls were evidently in harmony 
with one another. How far Antonius’ calculations here were concerned 
with neutralizing the young man who had now been revealed as Caesar’s 
heir is not clear: certainly he had no desire to see a divi filius emerge 
into politics, but he may have had other reasons too for proceeding with 
caution on the matter of Caesar’s divinity. 

There is perhaps, then, enough evidence for supposing that some 
reaction against Caesar was setting in directly after he died. But the 
tendencies of these early weeks never had an opportunity to develop. By 
the end of May the arrival of Octavius arrested abruptly the smooth work- 
ing of the consul’s programme, and for the next fifteen years the themes 
of Roman history are war and arbitrary government. It was these years 
which, though they brought Caesar divinity and the victory of his heir, 
proved ruinous, for a long while to come, to his reputation as a statesman. 

One need not think that Octavian’s early pretence at ‘Pompeianism’ 
contributed much to this outcome. His alliance with Cicero and the 
rest, however much it may have taught him of political methods, left 
him no lasting political commitment; and he was soon ready to resume 
the blatant Caesarianism with which he had celebrated the games of 
Victoria Caesaris in July of 44. War to assert his position against Anto- 
nius was soon followed by war (not indeed unprovoked by the Liberators) 
to prove to Caesar’s soldiers that he would avenge his ‘father’. Then war 
on Italian soil to give the soldiers land; and soon renewed war with the 
Pompeians, and great suffering among the starving people of Rome and 
other cities until victory was with difficulty secured. Lastly the war 
which gave the young Caesar sole mastery of the world, a struggle in 
which success depended on propaganda as much as on preponderance 
of military force or skill. But this time the propaganda, which made the 
new Caesar a leader of Italy and of the Romans in the west, was a 
commitment hard to dishonour. Indeed, it would be unduly cynical 
to doubt that it shaped the real political thinking of the mature Augustus 
as well as being the essential weapon which won for him his new name. 

There are those who have detected a brief period after Octavian’s 
victory when he hoped to govern through more frankly autocratic 
forms than those which he inaugurated in 27 B.c. But the evidence is 
slight; and the briefness of the transition to respublica constituta would 
perhaps have satisfied even a Cicero. The answer to the appeal everso 
succurrere saeclo lay in two words above all. Libertas of course, whatever 
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that might mean to the varied hearers, high and low, Italian and pro- 
vincial, who were promised it: but the clearest boast of Augustan coins 
and messages lies in the bringing of Pax, an end to civil bloodshed and 
to party strife. Among the nobility it would be desirable, and with 
proper forethought not dangerous, to avoid affronting the dignitas of 
anyone by denying him the career to which he felt entitled, to whatever 
party he or his father had belonged: parties should be forgotten. But 
even more essential was to satisfy the hopes of the newly unified Italy, 
whose primacy in the Mediterranean world would be enjoyed through 
economic progress and freedom from wars and confiscations. Those 
who had won glory for Rome through the arts of peace would come 
back into their own. Cicero, who had extended the Roman ingenium, 
was greater than one who had extended its imperium—as Caesar him- 
self with characteristic generosity had said, and as the elder Pliny, 
devoted servant of the new order, ecstatically records. But for Caesar, 
who had begun the sufferings of Italy with his invasion, there could be 


divine lineage and parenthood, but no prolonged defence for his work 
on earth: 
proice tela manu, sanguis meus. 


In some spheres of policy, though perhaps not the most important, 
a pronounced reaction was needed in more than word. Caesar had 
admitted a few provincials to the Senate: but although prosopographical 
research shows that Augustus did the same, it still seems clear that for 
about three generations progress in this direction was so slow as to be 
almost equivalent to a halt. Claudius was right in ascribing to Augustus 


the desire to have a Senate fully representative of the Italian aristocracy . 


and no more. But more often Augustus achieved his ends by what he 
said (or failed to say) rather than by his deeds. For example, he was as 
profuse as Caesar in grants of citizenship to individuals and of Latin 
rights to cities, and he founded well over thirty Roman municipia outside 
Italy, an experiment which Caesar had tried in only one or two cases. 
Moreover he probably founded more than twice as many provincial 
colonies as Caesar had done; and these too involved the spread of 
Roman citizenship, at least through intermarriage, and often through 
the incorporation of provincials in a veteran settlement. Yet of such 
work his Res Gestae tell us nothing, only that he planted colonies as 
part of his work in policing the conquered lands. His policy, Suetonius 
had been told, was to keep the Roman blood uncontaminated: perhaps 
it was, but he concealed the fact that he thought such policy compatible 
with the enfranchisement of respectable provincials, and he left it to be 
inferred (certainly falsely) that the increase of a million in the citizen 
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body during his principate was due to natural causes alone. Similarly 
his view of the Roman plebs was very close to Caesar’s: the numbers 
receiving free corn must be strictly limited; and they remained so for 
three centuries. But his biographers fail to acknowledge either the 
significance of his action or his debt to the dictator. Even more start- 
ling is his claim about the settlement of soldiers, for whom, in large 
part at least, he bought the lands when they retired: id primus et solus 
fect. . ., and the emphasis is surely a denial of some precedent which 
others had supposed to exist. But it was in 63 B.c. when Cicero com- 
plained, with disgust, that this practice had first been proposed, and its 
proposer Rullus had undoubtedly been the future dictator’s ally; more- 
over many historians have been unable to explain the events of later years, 
including 44, without supposing that veterans were settled on purchased 
land. But those seemed regrettable days when Augustus wrote, and it 
would perhaps have been unwise to admit that the authors of the purchase 
schemes had a right to the funds they spent. 

In foreign policy, it is true, the decline of Caesar’s fame was not so 
immediate, and it was never so catastrophic. The Pax Augusta was not 
intended to exclude foreign wars, rather the reverse; and it was in the 
teeth of public opinion that Augustus decided against an invasion of 
Parthia. Whatever precisely the dictator had contemplated in the east, 
so soon after Carrhae, seemed to his ‘son’ no longer a necessity a genera- 
tion later: but he had to support his judgement by an appeal to maiorum 
nostrorum exemplum, and there is no reason to think that in this context 
his Pompeian precedent carried conviction. In northern Europe, mean- 
while, he followed in Caesarian footsteps, even to the point of keeping 
alive the project of conquering Britain. To add to the bounds of empire 
was still the duty of Roman imperatores, and in Germany at least he 
could complete something to which Caesar had pointed the way. Yet 
here too there was to be a day of reckoning. What Caesar’s heir had 
started in full confidence over men and money—there is no reason to 
think that caution was the keynote around 15 B.c.—ran into formidable 
difficulties when, more than a generation after Actium, reinforcements 
were needed to retrieve disasters not in themselves particularly heavy. 
Had he died before about A.D. 6, it is unlikely that Augustus would have 
counselled his successor to contain the empire within its frontiers; and 
he was never successful in persuading the traditionalist, much less the 
ambitious, Roman that a princeps proferendi imperit incuriosus was what 
was needed, any more than Caesar’s enemies in his lifetime had been 
able to make much headway with criticizing his achievements abroad. 
Nevertheless in the government’s utterances a change of emphasis was 
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evident in Augustus’ last years. One may guess that little was then said 
about the rapidity and efficiency of the initial conquest of Gaul; and 
there is obstinate silence about Caesar in the foreign policy chapters 
of the Res Gestae.! 

Yet though the story of the Augustan reaction could be greatly 
lengthened, to lengthen it here would be to mislead. The exigencies of 
Augustan policy may have dictated the scant praise which Caesar re- 
ceived from the early Principate; they can never explain the positive 
animosity which his career has continued to evoke in certain minds over 
two thousand years. To claim that Augustus moulded this opinion 
would be to presuppose that for many years afterwards the world of 
political thought lived happily, and that in matters concerning monarchy 
and liberty the doctrinaires of the early Principate were content to 
follow where Augustus had led them. But though Cicero was held out 
as a model for the young, the atrox animus Catonis had no easy place in 
the Pax Augusta. It was there for the old reasons for which the murder 
of Caesar had succeeded, and for which the conspiracy had been broadly 
based among Roman intellectuals. It may still be an open question 
whether Caesar could have averted the Ides of March, and also whether 
his failure to do so was due to difficulties with his party or to the way 
he himself was made. But in the war of propaganda the friends of Cato 
had triumphed, and probably no government of the future could have 
prevented an idealized Cato from becoming a national hero, not the 
patron of one philosophical sect alone, but especially dear to those who 
continued, though in vain, bona libertatis disserere. 

In the end Augustus’ vigorous attempts to dissociate himself from 
Caesar were doomed to failure. Despite his efforts to devise institutions 
which would distinguish the Principate in something more than name 
from kingship and dictatorship, it was only in moments of extreme 
optimism that men could believe a Principate to be compatible with 
freedom. Perhaps it is not of least importance here that one thing he 
could not afford to discard was the actual name of Caesar, to which at 
the outset he had owed, if not everything, at least enough to make a 
war worth while. Caesar in his lifetime had invested the simple cognomen* 
with a potency which no reader of his Commentaries and therefore no 
soldier could ignore: non rex sum sed Caesar was perhaps already felt 


' Of the four references to Caesar in this work only one (relating to certain 
buildings in Rome) departs from the narrow context of Augustus’ own inheri- 
tance and of his pietas in avenging the murder. 

2 That one who had always been C. Caesar should be distinguished from his 
fellow gods by the appellation divus Iulius is almost paradoxical; but dictator 
Caesar was always an alternative for the use of historians. 
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as a play on both names and not on Rex alone. As Imperator Caesar divi 
filius Octavian had soon taken everything from Caesar’s nomenclature 
that mattered to him; moreover, as he pleasantly remarked when he 
disposed of the surviving issue of the dictator’s body, otx dyafoév 
rokukaicapin. From that moment it was taken for granted that 
each ruler of Rome (and his heirs) would be ‘Caesar’: only Vitellius 
hesitated, and apparently surprising instances of the practice, such as 
we find in Galba, passed without comment from historians. 

To begin the line of Rome’s new rulers with the dictator required no 
political thinking on Suetonius’ part: it was Aurelius Victor, in starting 
with Augustus, who committed a linguistic paradox of which he can 
hardly have understood the meaning. But to some political thinkers too 
the problem was simple. In ancient as in later times a Kaiser was one 
who rerum potitus est. It was left for the nineteenth century to attribute 
a special meaning to a type of monarchy known as Caesarism.! 


' On the origins of this term see the fascinating essay by A. Momigliano in 
Cesare nel bimillenario della morte (Edizioni Radio Italiana, 1956). 
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THE LITERARY OUTPUT OF THE ROMAN 
EMPERORS 


By 0. A. W. DILKE 


ACITUS, in a famous passage of the Annals, comments: ‘Older 

men who had leisure to compare the present with the past noted 

that Nero was the first of our rulers who had need of borrowed eloquence, 

The dictator Caesar could hold his own with orators of the first rank; 

and Augustus had a ready and fluent mode of speaking which well be- 

fitted his imperial position. Tiberius had a rare skill in weighing out 

his words; he could express his meaning forcibly or conceal it as he 

chose. Even with Gaius, the disorders of his mind never interfered with 

his powers of speech; and when Claudius delivered a prepared discourse, 
his style left nothing to be desired.’ 

Today we usually think of heads of state, whether monarchs, dicta- 
tors, or presidents, as being too occupied with their daily tasks to pro- 
duce a great volume of literature. However, the powerful man in many 
states is the prime minister, and British prime ministers have certainly 
contributed their quota to the world’s letters. In the case of the Roman 
emperors we can only be amazed at the total output of prose and verse. 

A writer who was an emperor, and in some cases even a member of 
the imperial family, was placed in a somewhat different position from an 
author who had no such responsibility. The realization of this fact is 
particularly visible in Augustus, who not only adopted what we may call 
an official style, but ordered such works of Julius Caesar as he considered 
unworthy of the Caesars to be destroyed.3 Since there was something of 
this awareness of responsibility, we may divide the writings of the 
Caesars, from Julius+ to Marcus Aurelius or beyond, perhaps rather 
arbitrarily into four categories: (1) official writings of any kind; (2) writ- 
ings, not in themselves official, in which the emperor is writing quite 

' This paper was read to the Classical Association of Scotland at its meeting 
in St. Andrews in November 1954. For some criticisms I am indebted to Dr. A. 
Wasserstein. Since delivering the paper I have read the works by H. Bardon, 
Les empereurs et les lettres latines d’ Auguste & Hadrien (Paris, 1940), and La 
littérature latine inconnue, i (Paris, 1952; vol. ii, 1956, appeared when this 


article was in proof). The former, within its scope, and Schanz—Hosius cover in 
most detail the works here mentioned. ge es 3 Suet. Jul. lvi. 7. 


* By including Julius Caesar it is not implied that he was or should be regarded 


as an emperor; but as the founder of the imperial house and one of its most 
prolific writers, he can hardly be omitted. 
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clearly as emperor or as a member of the imperial family; these may be 
called ‘semi-official’ ; (3) works which have a vague connexion with the 
writer’s position as head of the state; (4) works which have no such 
connexion. 

In so attempting to classify the writings, it is not claimed that the 
four compartments are in any way watertight. Even extant works might 
be put by some into one category, by some into another; a few might 
be rejected as spurious. In the case of lost works far more uncertainty 
must prevail.' Finally, by labelling a work ‘official’ nothing is implied 
about the literary style or merit of such a work; an official work may not 
be couched in an official style. 

Within the four categories mentioned, it may be of interest to trace 
the literary production of the emperors chronologically, keeping to a 
single category at a time.” 

1. Official writings. Augustus, not Julius Caesar,3 forms a convenient 
starting-point in this class. There can be little doubt that Augustus 
himself wrote the document which we know as Res Gestae or Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, end which was probably the same, or substantially 
the same, as the index rerum gestarum mentioned as one of the documents 
left by him at his death. It consists, as Mommsen observed, of three 
parts: (a) titles and honours conferred on Augustus and on his grand- 
sons; (5) his gifts to the people, and the buildings which he restored or 
founded; and (c) res gestae proper. Since it is of this composite and 
rather unusual nature, attempts to classify it under a single literary 
heading present a certain difficulty. As Ettore Paratore remarks,* 
it is among other things an outline and apologia of Augustus’ life, and is 
undoubtedly influenced by the great monumental inscriptions of eastern 

monarchs. Sandys sums it up’ as ‘a posthumous political manifesto in 
the retrospective form of a dignified narrative of the emperor’s public 


career . 


' Scholars, said Housman, who dogmatize about lost works must pray that 
Herculaneum does not disgorge these works themselves and refute the learned 
gentlemen. 2 For references to individual emperors see below, p. 97, n. 5. 

3 As a specimen of Caesar’s legislation we possess substantial fragments of 
the lex Iulia municipalis (C.I.L. i. 206); but its legal and archaic phraseology 
suggests that Caesar was not himself the drafter of the law. For a discussion of 
its authorship see T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic (Oxford, 1923), iii. 
553-64. We have lost Caesar’s dispatches to the Senate. 

* Storia della letteratura latina (Florence, 1950), p. 439. 

5 Latin Epigraphy (Cambridge, 1927), p. 259. An English edition of Augustus 
is Caesaris Augusti Res Gestae et Fragmenta, ed. R. S. Rogers and others (Boston, 
1935); a convenient full edition is that of Enrica(H.) Malcovati, Imperatoris 
Caesaris Augusti operum fragmenta (Turin, 1924 and 1937). 
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What of the style of the Res Gestae? Throughout the document it is 
formal and dignified. Augustus abandons the ‘third person’ style of 
Caesar’s Commentarii. The sentences are on the whole short and simply 
constructed. Augustus is particularly fond of the relative beginning a 
sentence or clause. In § 23, which deals with mock naval battles, each of 
the three short sentences has a relative clause. It runs: 

navalis proeli spectaclum populo dedi trans Tiberim, in quo loco nunc 
nemus est Caesarum, cavato solo in longitudinem mille et octingentos pedes, 
in latitudinem mille et ducenti. in quo triginta rostratae naves triremes aut 
biremes, plures autem minores inter se conflixerunt. quibus in classibus 
pugnaverunt praeter remiges millia hominum tria circiter. 


Other points of language which may be noted from this passage are the 
contracted form spectaclum (so elsewhere too; Augustus seems to have 
liked contracted forms), the grammatical laxity of ducenti (nom.), which 
should be parallel to octingentos (acc.),' and the willingness to end a 
sentence with circiter. The question has been asked whether the Res 
Gestae are a work of literature. Unless we pitch our standards very high, 
we may say that they are, since officialdom does not exclude some attempt 
at composition; as a literary form a catalogue of achievements is likely 
to be little different from such a work as an encyclopaedia. But it must 
be admitted that the style often recalls that of inscriptions. 

When Augustus died he left a will, or, as some would have it, a private 
will and a political will, which began: quoniam atrox fortuna Gaium et 
Lucium filios mihi eripuit, Tiberius Caesar mihi ex parte dimidia et sex- 
tante [two-thirds] heres esto.2 This, to judge from the sentence pre- 
served, was in the usual legal phraseology. He also left documents: 
(a) regarding funeral dispositions, (b) index rerum gestarum, and (c) bre- 
viarium totius imperii, on which the elder Pliny may have drawn for his 
division of Italy into eleven regions.3 

In the same official class we may put Augustus’ (Octavian’s) public 
speeches, of which he published at least some.* Suetonius tells us that 
the emperor always read them from a manuscript, and has some 
remarks on his oratorical style:5’ ‘He adopted a moderate and elegant 
style of speaking, avoiding the stupidities of sententiae and neat con- 
nexion [concinnitas] and, to use his phrase, reconditorum verborum fetoribus 


' The Antioch version has MCC, which is perhaps what Augustus wrote. 

2 Suet. Tib. xxiii. 

3 HN. iii. 46. This is the view of Detlefsen and Jullian, but several other 
theories have been propounded. 

* Cf. Appian, B.C. v. 130; Suet. Claud. i; Serv. Aen. i. 712; Julian, Epp. 4348. 

5 Suet. Aug. Ixxxiv, Ixxxvi. 
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(‘the unpleasant smell of far-fetched words’], and made it his chief 
aim to express his meaning as plainly as possible.’ Suetonius then 
instances Augustus’ use of prepositions with towns and his tendency 
to repeat conjunctions, and adds that he looked on word-coiners and 
archaizers with equal contempt, making fun of Maecenas and criticiz- 
ing Tiberius and Mark Antony. Here Suetonius is thinking chiefly of 
public speeches; as an example of these we may quote Augustus’ thanks 
to the Senate for giving him the title pater patriae:' compos factus 
votorum meorum, p.c., quid habeo aliud deos immortales precari quam ut 
hunc consensum vestrum ad ultimum finem vitae mihi perferre liceat? 
Among the emperor’s official writings may be listed a letter to the quin- 
decimviri about the /udi saeculares, fragmentarily preserved in an inscrip- 
tion from Rome.? Suetonius, who appears to be more reliable on literary 
matters than on history or gossip, tells us that Augustus always wrote 
his Greek correspondence in Latin and had it translated.3 

Tiberius is said to have obscured his oratorical style by affectation and 
morositas, and to have used obsolete and unusual words.* Of this there 
is little trace in the extracts either from his speeches in the Senate or 
from his letters to that body quoted by Tacitus and Suetonius,s 
though certainly the phrase fenestram aperire (where we should use the 
metaphor ‘an open door’, or perhaps ‘the thin end of the wedge’) is 
reminiscent of Terence. And one can hardly imagine Augustus, for 
example, being so undignified as to write to the Senate: quid scribam 
vobis, p.c., aut quomodo scribam, aut quid omnino non scribam hoc tempore, 
di me deaeque peius perdant quam cotidie perire sentio si scio. 

This abandonment of dignity in official speech and writing goes 
farther in Claudius® (we get little idea of Gaius’ style). Claudius, 
fifty years old when he became emperor, had been, above all, up to 
that time an historian, and seems, for his official utterances, to use 

Suet. Aug. lviii. 2. 

? Schanz—Hosius incorrectly include this in Augustus’ Greek correspondence. 

3 Suet. Aug. Ixxxix. 4 Id. Tib. Ixx, Aug. Ixxxvi. 

3 Id. Tib. xxviii, xxix; Tac. Ann. vi. 6 = Suet. Tid. Ixvii. We should note 
that in the two cases where Tiberius’ speeches in Tacitus are quoted entirely 
in oratio recta they are thus qualified: his ferme verbis, Ann. ii. 38; huiusce modi, 
iv. 37-38; so too Nero’s, sic ferme, xiv. 55-56; but not Claudius’ speech (see 
below), although it is hardly even a paraphrase. B. Walker, The Annals of 
Tacitus (Manchester, 1952), App. I, lists speeches and letters in the Annals. 

® As to official speech, however, we can dismiss as mostly fiction the reports 
of interviews by Claudius with representatives of the city of Alexandria, as 
recorded in Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (pp. 18 ff. Musurillo) ; one cannot seriously 
imagine Claudius’ opening an interview by saying ‘Isidorus, are you really the 
son of an actress?’ and Isidorus’ retaliating by calling Claudius the cast-off son 
of the Jewess Salome. 

$871.1 G 
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a scholar’s language. His best-known speech is the address to the Senate 
in A.D. 48 in favour of admitting to that body certain Gallic chiefs; for 
the text and historical interpretation of this see K. Wellesley in Greece & 
Rome, Second Series, i (1954), 13-33; Tacitus gives a very different 
version of it.' The puzzling tempus est iam, Ti. Caesar Germanice, 
detegere te patribus conscriptis, quo tendat oratio tua, &c., seems correctly 
explained as a cue for the entry of the chiefs. Augustus would never 
have spoken like that to the Senate, but Tiberius might have. Not only 
some of the content and arrangement but the style seems to be copied 
from Livy iv. 3, the speech of Canuleius; but Livy only once has guid 
dicam (de), whereas iaudius has quid nunc commemorem in |. 28, quid 
three times more taking this up, an explanation (I. 37) for omitting nar- 
ration of wars, and ut taceam? in ll. 54-55. And to give two different 
accounts of the pedigree of Servius Tullius is less apt for a senatorial 
address than for a history. Still, the speech is perfectly sane; and as to 
ll. 54 ff., for an emperor in an official speech to call a man a ‘muscular 
prodigy of hatefulness’, if this is the right interpretation, is un- 
dignified, but typical of Claudius’ occasional outbursts of anger. The 
edict on the Anauni and others* begins with a long sentence full of 
parentheses and personal reminiscences, and an anacoluthon (change 
of syntactical scheme) in the opening cum-clause.s The well-known 
letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians® was discovered in a Greek copy, 
and was clearly published in Greek. Whether it was originally composed 
in Greek or in Latin, it clearly shows the hand of Claudius. A typically 
complex sentence, illustrating also the emperor’s mounting anger anda 
a certain repetitiveness, runs as follows in translation: ‘As to the question 
which of you were responsible for the riot and feud (or rather, if the truth 
must be told, war) against the Jews, I did not wish to commit myself to 
a decision, though your ambassadors, particularly Dionysius son of 


' Tacitus’ version (Ann. xi. 24) can hardly be called a clear reproduction, as 
Miss N. P. Miller maintains (Proc. Class. Assoc.1(1953), 18). The text may also 
be found in M. P. Charlesworth, Documents Illustrating the Reigns of Claudius 
and Nero (Cambridge, 1939), no. 5, and elsewhere. 

2 Not quite, as Wellesley, ‘though I pass over’, but ‘to pass over’. 

3 édi (?) illud palaestricum prodigium. 

* C.I.L. v. 5050 = Dessau 206 = Charlesworth, op. cit. [Claudius], no. 4. 

5 There is a similar lengthy cum-clause in a Latin inscription from Tegea 
(C.L.L. iii. 7251 = Dessau 214), containing an edict by Claudius; this ‘whereas’ 
type of edict is common in modern languages too. Grammatical laxity has also 
been noticed in the speech to the Senate, almost certainly by Claudius, which 
is fragmentarily preserved in Berl. Pap. 611. 

© H.I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (London, 1924), pp. 23-26 = Charles- 
worth, op. cit. [Claudius], no. 2. For some recent thoughts on it see H. I. Bell, 
Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt? (Liverpool, 1953), pp. 43-44- 
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Theon, pleaded your cause most zealously against their opponents, and 
[ must reserve an unyielding indignation [dpy7v] against whoever 
caused this renewed outbreak; but I tell you plainly that if you do not 
stop this destructive and obstinate mutual hostility [also 6pynv], I shall 
be compelled to show what a benevolent head of state can be like when 
he is turned to just indignation’ [once more dpy7yv!].! 

It seems quite possible that Nero himself composed the speech in 
Greek with which he triumphantly announced at Corinth in A.D. 67 the 
freedom of Greece; at least Seneca was no longer alive to write his 
speeches for him. Nero wishes he had been born in time to make this 
gift during the flourishing period of Greece, but says that it is not 
through pity but through goodwill that he is conferring this benefit. 
The speech, recorded in an inscription from Acraephia in Boeotia,? ends 
with a rhetorical contrast worthy of Lucan’s style: ‘Other emperors 
have freed cities, Nero alone a province.’ 

An edict of the emperor Nerva on his succession to the principate, 
together with an extract from a letter of his, is preserved in the corre- 
spondence between Pliny and Trajan.3 The edict is addressed to the 
Quirites, but is typical of the style used in speaking to the Senate, as 
indeed is natural in a man of Nerva’s experience. We may render the 
beginning of it as follows: ‘Some edicts, no doubt, citizens, are issued by 
the very auspiciousness of the occasion itself, and a good emperor need 
not be scrutinized in matters in which it is quite enough that his inten- 
tions should be understood; and every one of my fellow citizens may 
take it for granted that I sacrificed my leisure to the welfare of all so that 
I might gladly confer new benefits and also retain those granted before 
my time.’ 

The only other emperor of whose official pronouncements we possess 
any quantity is Hadrian; we have, for example, several fragments of his 
addresses to his soldiers in Africa.* A typical extract runs: 

[.. .] Idus Iulias, ala I Pannoniorum: omnia per ordinem egistis. campum 


' ll. 73-82. For the threatening close cf. the Nazareth edict (Charlesworth, 
op. cit., no. 17). 

? Dittenberger, Syil.3, 814. = Charlesworth, op. cit. [Nero], no. 2. 

3 Pliny, Ep. x. 58. One sentence of a speech of Vespasian’s is preserved in 
C.I.LL. xiv. 3608. Titus’ speeches recorded by Josephus are not likely to be the 
originals. 

* C.LL. viii. 2532 and suppl. 18042 = Dessau 2487, 9133-9135a; cf. R. H. 
Barrow, The Romans (Penguin, 1949), pp. 92-93. For Hadrian’s works see 
especially P. J. Alexander, ‘Letters and Speeches of the Emperor Hadrian’, in 
Harv. Stud. in Class. Philol. xxxix (1938), 141-77, with a useful list on pp. 175-7. 
Alexander is wrong in saying ‘the . . . speeches were not collected in antiquity’ : 
Charisius in Gramm. Lat. (Keil) i. 222. 21 quotes divus Hadrianus orationum xii. 
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decursionibus complestis, iaculati estis non ineleganter, hastis usi quam. . 


quam brevibus et duris; lanceas plures vestrum pariter miserunt. saluistis et 
hic agiliter et heri velociter. 


Whether these are fair examples of Hadrian’s genus vetustum dicendi, 
which was influenced by his preference for ancient authors over more 
recent, for Cato over Cicero and for Ennius over Virgil,’ it is hard to 
say: they are certainly, if written by Hadrian, evidence of a simple 
style, somewhat similar to that of Julius Caesar. 

Some speeches of, or attributed to, Marcus Aurelius are preserved. 
The epitome of Dio’s history? contains a Greek version of a speech said 
to have been delivered by him when he was trying to stop the revolt of 
Avidius Cassius. It begins: ‘I have not come here, fellow soldiers, to be 
angry or to lament. What purpose is there in being angry with the deity, 
who may do what he pleases? But perhaps those who are unjustly un- 
fortunate (and this applies to me now) must bewail their lot. Is it not 
dreadful for us to be engaged in war after war, and is it not extraordinary 
for us actually to clash in civil strife?’ and soon. From a philosopher like 
Marcus such a speech is just credible. 

2. Semi-official. We are fortunate to possess as much as we do of 
Julius Caesar’s writings. To do justice to them in one or two para- 
graphs is impossible. Caesar called his works on the Gallic and Civil 
Wars Commentarii, a word which he probably intended in the modest 
sense of ‘note-books’.’ Cicero, in a famous passage of the Brutus, shows 
us how the publication of the Commentarii struck the literary critics of 
the day: ‘Admirable! They are like nude figures [mudi enim sunt], up- 
right and beautiful, stripped of all ornament of style as if they had laid 
aside a garment. His aim was to furnish others with material for writing 
history, and perhaps he has succeeded in gratifying the inept, who may 
wish to apply their curling-irons to his material [calamistris inurere]; but 
men of sound judgement he has deterred from writing, since in history 
there is nothing more pleasing than brevity clear and correct.’ Hirtius, 
in his preface to Book viii of the Bellum Gallicum, which book he wrote 
more or less in Caesar’s style to complete the work, borrows Cicero’s 
point about robbing other historians of an opportunity, but, while 


' Spart. Hadr. xvi. 5 (Script. Hist. Aug.). 

? Ixxi. 24-26. Cf. also C.I.L. ii, suppl. 6278 = Dessau 9340. We cannot 
trust as genuine Vulcat. Avid. Cass. xii (Script. Hist. Aug.). 

3 The full title was probably Commentarii rerum gestarum: F. W. Kelsey, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. xxxvi (1905), 211-38. Commentarius corresponds to the 
Greek Umépvnua (whether Caesar intended it as a translation of (mépvqya is not 
certain); see Sir Frank Adcock, Caesar as Man of Letters (Cambridge, 1956), 
pp. 6-18. * 262; Hendrickson’s translation (with one change). 
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mentioning Caesar’s speed in writing, praises the elegance of the work, 
not its bareness. Pollio is quoted by Suetonius! as saying that the Com- 
mentarii are not carefully enough written or truthful enough, and 
would have been revised by Caesar; but even if (and this is unlikely) Pollio 
was referring only to the Bellum Civile, which is rather weaker, we 
cannot agree, in the main, with his conclusions. Omission and apologia 
there certainly are, but that is quite a different matter. 

Part of the simplicity of Caesar’s style consists in the language, but 
part also in his having cut down, in most cases, comment on the action. 
If therefore we find anywhere more than the usual amount of comment, 
we may suspect that Caesar had a motive; take, for example, B.G. ii. 
30-31, which deals with a tribe in what is now Belgium: “When our 
mantlets [vineae] had been pushed up and a ramp constructed, and they 
[the Atuatuci] saw a tower set up in the distance, they first of all laughed 
at us from the wall, and loudly railed upon us for erecting so great an 
engine at so great a distance. By what handiwork, said they, by what 
strength could men, especially of so puny a stature (for as a rule our 
stature, short by comparison with their own huge physique, is despised 
by the Gauls) hope to set so heavy a tower on the wall? But when they 
saw that it was moving and approaching the walls, they were alarmed at 
the novel and extraordinary sight, and sent deputies to Caesar to treat 
of peace, who spoke after this fashion: they supposed that the Romans 
did not wage war without divine aid, inasmuch as they could move 
forward at so great a speed engines of so great a height; they therefore 
submitted themselves and all they had to the power of Rome.’ This 
relatively long passage is not written merely for rhetorical effect: Caesar 
wants to impress on readers the apparent naiveté of the Atuatuci. After 
allegedly handing over their weapons, the Atuatuci make a treacherous 
attack on the Romans, and 4,000 of the attackers are killed and the 
remainder sold into slavery. Caesar, who is always proclaiming his 
leniency, feels that some explanation is due.’ 

As to the Civil War, the reader may turn to Lucan for rhetorical 
effects, but if he wants anything like an accurate account of the war from 
ancient authors he must read Caesar, coupled with Cicero’s letters and 
secondary authorities. In Caesar’s account, when Caesar sees Pompey’s 
army marching forward and decides to abandon his foraging march, he 


Jul. li. 2 Edwards’s translation. 

3 Sir Frank Adcock, op. cit., p. 19, writes: “There is in Caesar’s writings an 
element of propaganda, but it is not predominant, and it is not what matters 
most.’ 


* But Caesar misrepresents the political situation to some extent in the first 
book. 
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does not, as in Lucan, burst into a long rhetorical harangue, but simply 
says:' differendum est iter in praesentia nobis et de proelio cogitandum, 
sicut semper depoposcimus. animo simus ad dimicandum parati: non facile 
occasionem postea reperiemus. Suetonius gives us a short passage from 
a funeral speech of Caesar’s on the death of his aunt Julia, in which he 
boasts of his family’s descent from the gods.? Of his oratory in general 
Quintilian thought very highly: si foro tantum vacasset, non alius ex 
nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur.3 

Most of Augustus’ semi-official works have disappeared. The most 
interesting of these would probably have been his autobiography, 
although it only went down to the Cantabrian war of 25 B.C.; it was in 
13 books, and dealt with his public and private life. Its title may have 
been simply De vita mea rather than, as most think, Commentarii de vita 
sua or some such phrase. The elder PlinyS quotes three sentences from 
Augustus’ remarks on Caesar’s comet, which may come from Book ii of 
this autobiography; one example occurs of the relative beginning a 
clause which is noticeable in the Res Gestae. Some of Augustus’ letters 
may be called semi-official; for instance, his well-known letter to 
Maecenas® requiring the services of Horace; though as he is writing to 
a very close friend the tone is jocular and the ‘future of command’ not 
very serious: 

ante ipse sufficiebam scribendis epistolis amicorum, nunc occupatissimus 
et infirmus Horatium nostrum a te cupio abducere. veniet ergo ab ista para- 
sitica mensa ad hanc regiam et nos in epistolis scribendis adiuvabit.7 


The three or more books of letters from Cicero to Octavian which 
existed in ancient times® may have contained replies by Octavian. 

We have evidently lost little by not possessing Tiberius’ auto- 
biography: Suetonius merely alludes to it en passant, with the words 
commentario quem de vita sua summatim breviterque composuit.9 Far more 
interesting would have been the Roman histories, and possibly the auto- 
biography, of Claudius.'° Claudius’ history first began after the death 
of Julius Caesar, but after completing the main section, Suetonius 
implies, in 41 books, he went back to the end of the civil war for two 

iii. 85. 

Jul. vi; cf. W. Warde Fowler, Roman Essays and Interpretations (Oxford, 
1920), pp. 141-2. x. 

* Suet. Claud. i. 5 mentions a life of Drusus by Augustus. 

5 HN. ii. 93; cf. Serv. Ecl. ix. 46. 6 Suet. vit. Hor. 

7 Translated in the writer’s edition of Horace, Epist. i (p. 7); but regiam 
perhaps means regiam mensam rather than ‘palace’. 

8 Nonius, pp. 518. 30, 688. 12 Lindsay. 

9 Tib. Ixi. 1. © Suet. Claud. xli. 2-3. 
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more books. Schanz—Hosius and Bardon quote with approval a theory 
by Buecheler' that the 41 books represent one for each year of Augustus’ 
principate; this puts a very strange interpretation on Suetonius’ words, 
which are: initium autem sumpsit historiae post caedem Caesaris dictatoris, 
i.e. surely in March 44 B.c. or shortly after that, not in 27. The emperor 
is said to have ruined a public recitation of his histories by bursting into 
guffaws of laughter when a fat man’s seat broke down!? The eight 
volumes of Claudius’ autobiography are said by Suetonius to have been 
composed magis inepte quam ineleganter. Possibly the reminiscences of 
his wife Agrippina, Nero’s mother, to which Tacitus refers,3 would have 
provided more material for lovers of gossip about the imperial family. 
They were probably published before Nero succeeded to the principate. 

The memoirs of the Emperor Vespasian are several times recorded by 
Josephus, but by no one else (though it is argued that Tacitus’ knowledge 
of Judaea+ may have been derived partly from Vespasian); perhaps 
they dealt only with the Jewish wars. A letter from Domitian containing 
a legal decision of his is known from an inscription, and two short letters 
of his are quoted by the younger Pliny, but they may have been written 
by a secretary and tell us nothing as regards style.’ 

Trajan’s letters to Pliny, on the other hand, do look like the emperor’s 
work, and reveal a practical administrator keen to delegate all minor 
matters and make Pliny, as special financial commissioner in Bithynia, 
more self-reliant. Trajan is often laconic but never lacking in patience 
and politeness. One of his expressions is meminerimus (we should say 
‘let us remember’), e.g. meminerimus idcirco te in istam provinciam 
missum, quoniam multa in ea emendanda apparuerint.® He flatters his 
legionaries by calling them commilitones (‘comrade soldiers’), as Julius 
Caesar had done, though Augustus refused to do so.? But when Trajan 
wants to say that the Greeks have a craze for gymnasia, he refers to them 
with the unflattering diminutive Graeculi.8 His phrase quamquam eius- 
modi honorum parcissimus, used to qualify his acceptance of a statue in a 
temple,’ is reminiscent of Claudius’ phrase in his letter to the Alexan- 
drians, Kaitrep oUK Ov Trpds TA The best-known letter 

' Commentary on Sen. Apoc.; Schanz—Hosius, ii, p. 424; Bardon, Les 
empereurs et les lettres latines, p. 129. 

? Suet. Claud. xli. 1. Nevertheless it has been thought that the elder Pliny 
was indebted to these histories for some of his geographical information. 

3 Ann. iv. 53. + Hist. v. 6 ff. 

5 C.LL. ix. 5420; Pliny, Ep. x. 58. Suet. Dom. xx says of Domitian, epistulas 
...alieno formabat ingenio. Cf. Dittenberger, Syll.’, 821. 

® Pliny, Ep. x. 32, cf. 34. 

7 Ibid., 53; Suet. Jul. Ixvii. 2; Aug. xxv. 1. 

® Pliny, Ep. x. 40. 9 Ibid. 10. 
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of the emperor’s to Pliny is the reply on the denunciation of Christians, 
Pliny’s sorting of the accused into categories is commended; Trajan 
says that no general rule must be laid down; no search for Christians 
must be made; anonymous accusations are not to be admitted; those 
found guilty must be punished, 


ita tamen ut qui negaverit se Christianum esse, idque re ipsa manifestum 
fecerit, id est supplicando diis nostris, quamvis suspectus in praeteritum 
fuerit, veniam ex paenitentia impetret. 


The only lost work of Trajan’s of which we hear is a history of the 
Dacian war, in more than one book.? He is said to have let L. Licinius 
Sura compose speeches for him.3 

We have already mentioned Hadrian’s addresses to his soldiers, 
Under this ‘semi-official’ heading may be mentioned (a) his lost auto- 
biography, in more than one volume; his biographer* says that Hadrian 
told freedmen of his to publish it under their own name, and he and 
probably Dio Cassius refer to it;5 (6) substantial remains of his funeral 
speech on his mother-in-law Matidia, preserved in an inscription recorded 
but now lost;® the style is full of the dignitas of the traditional laudatio 
funebris, with plenty of superlatives for the good qualities of the deceased; 
(c) Hadrian’s letter to his brother-in-law Servianus on the subject of 
the Egyptians, preserved in the Historia Augusta.” Servianus had been 
praising Egypt, and Hadrian retorts by calling that country /evem, pen- 
dulam et ad omnia famae momenta volitantem; says that worshippers of 
Serapis are really Christians and vice versa; and sums up the Egyptians 
as genus hominum seditiosissimum, vanissimum, iniuriosissimum. 'Thus we 
see the superlatives indulged in again, and note the writer’s fondness 
for groups of three words or phrases, reminiscent of Sallust among 
others, although we are told that Hadrian preferred the more ancient 
historian Coelius Antipater to Sallust.® 


3. Less official. It might be claimed that works here listed could be 


' Pliny, Ep. x. 97. 

2 The grammarian Priscian quotes a short sentence from Book i. 

3 Spart. Hadr. iii. 11; Julian, Symp. 327b. 

Spart. Hadr. xvi. 1. For the Historia Augusta see Oxf. Class. Dict.; Hadrian’s 
life (‘Spartianus’ may be a pseudonym) belongs to the first, or less unreliable, of 
the two groups of lives. 

5 Spart. Hadr. i. 1; Dio lxix. 11. 2. 

C.ILL. xiv. 3579. 

7 Vopisc. Firm. viii (Saturninus). This letter has been thought by many to 
be spurious, but is well defended by Bardon, Les empereurs et les lettres latines, 
Pp. 398-400. 

8 Spart. Hadr. xvi. 6. 
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classified as ‘semi-official’ or ‘unofficial’. But that would make the choice 
for many items even more difficult. In speaking of Julius Caesar, more- 
over, whose position was different from that of the others and many of 
whose writings date from before his dictatorship, such terminology is less 
apt. Caesar was regarded as a great orator, and Cicero says orationes 
eius mihi vehementer probantur, complures autem legi.' A few fragments 
are preserved, including the first two sentences of the speech on behalf 
of the Bithynians.2 Among other lost works of Caesar’s are the Anti- 
cato in two books;3 a book on astronomy mentioned by Macrobius, who 
associates it with Caesar’s calendar reforms;* and the correspondence, 
since of this we possess only five letters quoted by Cicero.5 Balbus sends 
one on to Cicero, commenting on its extreme brevity and remarking that 
Caesar must be very busy; he was indeed, for the date is March 49 B.c., 
in the midst of the civil war. It runs: 


CAESAR OPPIO, CORNELIO SAL. 


A.d. vii Idus Martias Brundisium veni, ad murum castra posui. Pompeius 
est Brundisi. misit ad me N. Magium de pace. quae visa sunt respondi. hoc 
vos statim scire volui. quom in spem venero de compositione [‘agreement’] 
aliquid me conficere, statim vos certiores faciam. 


That Caesar was capable, however, of a far more complicated epistolary 
style if he had time and wanted to be diplomatic, is shown by a letter 
of his to Cicero, of which the second sentence contains two parentheses: 

namque et amicitiae graviorem iniuriam feceris et tibi minus commode 
consulueris, si non fortunae obsecuturus videberis (omnia enim secundissima 
nobis, adversissima illis accidisse videntur), nec causam secutus (eadem enim 
tum fuit cum ab eorum consiliis abesse iudicasti), sed meum aliquod factum 
condemnavisse ; quo mihi gravius abs te nil accidere potest. 


Just as Caesar wrote an Anticato, so Augustus wrote Rescripta Bruto 
de Catone, evidently intended for reading only in the family circle; it 
is not certain from Suetonius’ words® that he wrote it late in life; it too 
has not survived. Several of Augustus’ family letters are preserved by 


Brut. 262. 

? Gell. v. 13. 2; for these and other fragments see Klotz’s edition of Caesar 
(Teubner), vol. iii. Dio Cassius and Appian quote a speech said to have been 
delivered by Caesar before the battle of Thapsus, but it may well be spurious. 

3 Some fragments are preserved. The original title must surely have been 
Anticato, not, as Juvenal and others give it, Anticatones; cf. Bardon, La littéra- 
ture latine inconnue, i. 279. 

* It may therefore be the same as the liber fastorum attributed to him by 
Comm. Bern. ad Lucanum x. 187. 

5 Att. ix. 6A, 7C, 13A (quoted below), 16, x. 8B (also quoted). 

® Aug. Ixxxv. 
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Suetonius. A long one to Livia about Claudius! is remarkable for the 
amount of Greek interspersed; an extract runs: 

nam si est Gptios, ut ita dicam, SAdKANpos, quid est quod dubitemus quin per 
eosdem articulos et gradus producendus sit per quos frater eius productus 
sit? sin autem sentimus eum et Kai els Tig 
ywuxiis &pTI6THTA, praebenda materia deridendi et illum et nos non est 
hominibus T& Kal puKTnpize 


Gellius quotes as an example of Augustus’ elegance of style, neither 
pedantic nor laboured but fluent and simple, a letter to his grandson 
C. Caesar.3 The first sentence runs, 


ave, mi Gai, meus asellus iucundissimus, quem semper medius fidius 
desidero, cum a me abes, 


and the last sentence, 


deos autem oro ut mihi, quantumcumque superest temporis, id salvis nobis 
traducere liceat in statu reipublicae felicissimo, 
Kal stationem meam. 


But sometimes the emperor’s epistolary style is yet more racy and collo- 
quial, even flippant. We hear also of Augustus having written a military 
handbook.* 

Some of Claudius’ lost works may be included in this section, for 
example the learned defence of Cicero against the writings of Asinius 
Gallus, and Claudius’ histories in Greek, twenty books of Tyrrhenica 
(Etruscan history) and eight books of Carchedoniaca (Punic history). 
His interest in Etruscan history comes out in the speech to the Senate 
on the admission of Gallic chieftains, which has been referred to above. 

Finally, in this section we should note the letters of Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius to the latter’s tutor Fronto. From Antoninus there 
are only two letters in our collection;7 the first, praising Fronto, is full 
of superlatives; neither contains any Greek. Of the correspondence with 
Marcus Aurelius, R. G. C. Levens writes:’ “The mutual affection of 
Fronto and Marcus Aurelius is unquestionably sincere, and is the more 

Suet. Claud. iv. 


2 The sense is: if the young Claudius is ‘all there’, why should he not go 
through the usual cursus honorum? But if he has some psychological deficiency, 
he must not be allowed to make the imperial house a laughing-stock. &ptios, 


éAd6KANpOS are best so written, not in Latin characters. 3 N.A. xv. 7. 3. 
+ Constitutio (Veget. i. 8, i. 27) or Disciplina (Dig. xlix. 16. 12, where a sen- 
tence from it is quoted). 5 Suet. Claud. xlii. 2. 


® p. 82. Although Claudius says that Servius Tullius was called Mastarna 
in Etruscan, it is doubtful whether he had studied the Etruscan language; his 
statement itself has been questioned. 

7 pp. 156-7, 160 van den Hout = i. 126-8, 228 Haines (Loeb). 

8 Oxf. Class. Dict., s.v. ‘Fronto’. 
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remarkable since the author of the Meditations so obviously preferred 
philosophy to rhetoric and Greek to Latin. They write to each other as 
close friends, with just that touch of self-consciousness which is inevit- 
able between master and pupil, but with no thought of having to run the 
gauntlet of posterity. Much of their correspondence is the merest small- 
talk, but it is also largely concerned with the study of rhetoric.’ Fronto 
was a strong archaizer, who introduced a ‘purist’ style of Latin which 
he called elocutio novella. One may judge of his influence on Marcus 
from letters like the following, of which the beginning is here quoted in 
translation: “Hail, my sweetest master. We are well. I slept on a bit 
owing to a little cold [perfrictiuncula], which seems now to have sub- 
sided. So from 5 a.m. to 9 a.m.? I spent part of the time reading Cato’s 
Agriculture and part writing, less miserable stuff, by Hercules, than 
yesterday.’ In the following sentence he carefully avoids the word gar- 
garisso, and instead describes the action of gargling by a long paraphrase. 
In another letter? Marcus jokingly combines Greek and Latin syno- 
nyms: si quid umquam me amasti, hodie ama et uberem mihi materiam 
mitte, oro et rogo Kai &vTiBOA® Kai Kal ixeteUwo. In another,* writ- 
ing of Odysseus, he mixes the two languages even more than Augustus 
does: 

non enim ille profecto cikooté demum Ete: venisset els tratpida yaiav, 
neque in isto lacu tam diu oberrasset, nec quae alia omnia ‘OSucosiav 
faciunt perpessus esset, nisi tum yAuKUs Utrvos étrnAude Kexundta. 

A total of some eighty to ninety letters from Marcus is preserved, 
though some of these consist of no more than a line or two of affectionate 
reply magistro meo. 

4. Unofficial. It is surprising what a quantity of unofficial writings 
by the emperors was known to the ancient world, though little has 
survived. Although they may have no official character immediately 
apparent from their titles, we shall notice that quite a number could 
have allusions to the writer’s position. 

The juvenilia of Julius Caesar, such as a ‘Praise of Hercules’, a tragedy 
Oedipus, and a collection of sayings, were ordered by Augustus to be 
suppressed.5 Cicero® knew of the sayings, which he calls &tropOéyparta. 

' pp. 62-63 van den H.= i. 180 Haines. 

? In the previous letter he says that he got up at 3 a.m., so § a.m. is over- 
sleeping! The times are subject to a correction of up to 1} hours to allow for 
the season. 3 p. 79 van den H. 

* p. 6 van den H. The Greek is from the Odyssey. 

5 See p. 78 above. In connexion with the Oedipus, it is interesting to see 


that Suetonius elsewhere (Jul. vii. 2) mentions an Oedipus-complex dream of 
Caesar’s. ® Fam. ix. 16. 4. 
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Caesar’s De analogia in two books, dedicated to Cicero, was a gram- 
matical work. Evidently the writing of his Gallic War volumes caused 
Caesar to formulate certain grammatical principles; but Fronto is in- 
exact when he writes: “Think of C. Caesar in that appalling Gallic War 
writing about noun declensions as weapons flew past’; Suetonius, at any 
rate, says that Caesar wrote them while he was crossing the Alps.! 
Analogia means the following of definite grammatical rules, not changing 
one’s diction with current colloquial usage. Cicero says that the work 
was written accuratissime; only fragments have survived. A saying of 
Caesar’s in the first book was: “The choice of words is the fountain-head 
of eloquence.’ Here are some specimens of the grammatical content: 
harena should be used only in the singular, quadrigae only in the plural; 
one should say Calypsonem (which seemed archaic to Quintilian),3 and 
turbonem, not turbinem, where turbo means a storm (this seems very 
odd). 

There are various mentions, though not by Suetonius, of one or per- 
haps two works of Caesar’s on astronomy and the calendar. He wrote 
a poem called Iter (The Journey) during a 24-day journey to Further 
Spain in 46 B.c.s Of his poetry there survive only the famous six hexa- 
meters on Terence,® Tu quoque, tu in summis, o dimidiate Menander, 


poneris, &c.; the versification is somewhat similar to that of Horace. | 


Could these lines conceivably come from the Jter poem, describing 
some of the reading-matter which Caesar was taking with him? 

To turn to Augustus, his prose works included one entitled Horta- 
tiones ad philosophiam, and his verse works a hexameter poem in one 
book entitled Sicilia (cf. the Aetna), which still existed in Suetonius’ 
time.? Augustus’ epigrams are said to have been composed mostly at 
bath-time, and comprised another slender volume. One epigram which 
has come down to us is on the theme ‘enjoy life while you may’.® He 
began a tragedy, Ajax, but did away with it, and then, in answer to 
friends’ inquiries, said that his own Ajax had fallen on the sponge.? 

The informal literary work of Tiberius consisted of a lyric poem with 


' Fronto, pp. 209-10 van den H. = ii. 28 Haines; Suet. Jul. lvi. 5. 

? Cic. Brut. 253. On the De Analogia see G. L. Hendrickson in Class. Phil. 
i (1906), 97. 3 i. 5. 63. 

* It is thought by some that these may have been written for, not by, Caesar. 

5 Suet. Jul. lvi. 5. 

® Suet. vit. Ter. Klotz (Teubner ed.) lists three other so-called poetic frag- 
ments of Caesar’s, but none of these necessarily comes from verse. 

7 Suet. Aug. Ixxxv. 8 Baehrens, Poet. Lat. Min. iv. 122. 

® Not, as Ajax himself, on the sword; the sponge served as an eraser. Weichert 
conjectured that the work alluded to the life and death of Antony. 
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the title Conquestio de morte L. Caesaris, and Greek poems imitating 
Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius.' These latter works presumably 
belong to his early manhood, when we have a picture of him, from 
Horace’s Epistles, surrounded, while he was in charge of the expedition 
to Armenia, by young comites of a literary turn of mind. The astrono- 
mical poem of Germanicus lies outside our inquiry. Gaius is said to 
have written little other than replies to orators’ speeches, and accusa- 
tions or defences (depending on which came easier to his pen) of impor- 
tant people tried before the Senate.’ 

As to Claudius, the book on his three new letters of the alphabet* 
(- = v; the antisigma J = bs, ps; F = a sound between i and u, as in 
maxume) was published before he became emperor, so may be termed 
unofficial, although their use later became formally recognized. He also 
wrote a book on dicing, a habit which he must have caught from 
Augustus, and for which Seneca in the Apocolocyntosiss condemns him 
to playing dice in Hades with a perforated dice-box. 

Nero wrote a fair amount of poetry. The Troica, his most famous 
(or notorious) poem, seems to have been an epic in Latin in a number of 
books, and Juvenal makes a joke to the effect that Orestes may have been 
a matricide, but at least he did not write a Troica.© The scholiast on 
Lucan iii. 261-3 compares three lines which Nero wrote in primo libro 
(work not specified); they are about the subterranean section of the 
Tigris: 

- quique pererratam subductus Persida Tigris 

deserit et longo terrarum tractus hiatu 
reddit quaesitas iam non quaerentibus undas, 


a more pointed last line than the corresponding passage in Lucan. Do 
these lines, in spite of their description of Mesopotamia, come from the 
Troica, which was evidently Nero’s only considerable poem? Petronius? 
gives a fragment of sixty-five iambic trimeters, constituting a commen- 
tary on a picture of the capture of Troy. If, as seems very possible, 
these are a skit on a poem of Nero’s, then we can only conjecture that 
the “AAwors *IAiou which Nero is alleged to have declaimed over the fire 
of Rome was different from the Troica but may have been a poem of 
his in iambic trimeters.8 The hexameter of Nero’s which Seneca 


Suet. Tib. Ixx. Si 

3 Suet. Calig. liii. The attribution to him, in Suidas, of a work on rhetoric 
is almost certainly mistaken. 

* Suet. Claud. xli; Tac. Ann. xi. 13-14; Quint. i. 7. 26. 

5 14-15; cf. Suet. Aug. lxxi. © viii. 215-21. 7 89. 

8 “Adwors ’IAiou, Dio Ixii. 18. 1; Suet. Nero xxxviii. 2. Troica, Juv. loc. cit.; 
schol. Pers. i. 122; Serv. Georg. iii. 36, Aen. v. 370; cf. Tac. Ann. xv. 39. 3. 
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admires,’ colla Cytheriacae splendent agitata columbae, is not bad, but 
is loaded with a long mythological adjective; compare one of Persius’ 
lines probably parodying Nero, torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua 
bombis.2, We hear of various minor poems of the emperor’s, including a 
collection called, though perhaps not by the writer, Dominicus,3 i.e. ‘the 
master’s book’. Fortunately he was dissuaded from writing an historical 
epic which one courtier suggested should be 400 books long; when Nero 
said to the Stoic Cornutus, ‘Did not your Chrysippus write many more?’ 
Cornutus answered, ‘Yes, but they are beneficial to man in his every- 
day life.’ 

Titus wrote impromptu Greek and Latin poems, including one ona 
comet.’ Domitian, before his accession, gave public readings of his 
poetry. This may have included two historical poems, one on the 
Jewish Wars and one on the burning of the Capitol in a.p. 69,° a subject 
treated also by Statius’ father. In addition to the poems we hear that, 
touchy as he was about his baldness, he wrote a short prose work on the 
care of the hair.” Of this his biographer quotes a short extract, in reason- 
able enough Latin and with a line of the Jiiad prefixed, in which Domi- 
tian resigns himself to his prematurely ageing locks. The subsequent 
emperor, Nerva, seems to have composed elegiac poetry, which Nero 
praised in his poems.’ 

Hadrian was a man of traits very opposite to each other, some of them 
decidedly un-Roman. He climbed mountains to see the sunrise; he 
indulged in quite excessive grief at the death of Antinous; he liked 
Athens better than Rome, so that men called him Graeculus; his villa at 
Tivoli was something quite extraordinary. The two short poems of 
Hadrian’s quoted in the Historia Augusta are well known:? (1) when 
Florus wrote to him 

ego nolo Caesar esse, 
ambulare per Britannos, . . . 


Scythias pati pruinas, 
3 Suet. Vitell. xi; sc. liber (probably not dominicum, as Lewis & Short). 
* Dio lxii. 29. 5 Suet. Tit. iii. 2; Pliny, H.N. ii. 89. 


® Quint. x. 1. 91; Val. Fl. i. 12; Mart. v. 5. 7; cf. Tac. Hist. iv. 96; Suet. 
Dom. ii. 2. 

7 Suet. Dom. xviii. 2. It was left to Synesius, bishop of Cyrene (early fifth 
century A.D.), to write in Greek a work entitled In Praise of Baldness. 

8 Mart. viii. 70. 7; cf. Pliny, Ep. v. 3. 5. 

% Spart. Hadr. xvi. 3-4, xxv. 9. Between lines 3 and 4 of the first poem a line 
seems to have been lost, beginning latitare per; but Germanos (E. Résinger, 
De script. Hist. Aug. comm. crit. (Schweidnitz, 1868), p. 4) and Achivos (G. 
Costa, Boll. di filol. class. xiii (1907), 254) do not scan. The latest suggestion is 
Sabaeos (W. Clausen, A.J.P. Ixvi (1955), 60-61). 
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Hadrian wrote back 


ego nolo Florus esse, 
ambulare per tabernas, 
latitare per popinas, 
culices pati rotundos ; 


and (2) when he was dying, 
animula vagula blandula, 
hospes comesque corporis, 
quae nunc abibis in loca, 
pallidula rigida nudula, 
nec ut soles dabis iocos ?" 


The type of metre and the five diminutives piled on seem to point the 
way to a new spirit in poetry, akin to some medieval verse. A number 
of Greek epigrams of Hadrian’s in the Anthology, eight hendecasyllables 
on an inscription, one Latin pentameter, and some works of doubtful 
authenticity also exist.? 

Most of the unofficial works here quoted have been in a light-hearted 
vein. The same cannot be said of the only considerable work extant 
in this section, Marcus Aurelius’ twelve books Eis €avtév (commonly 
known as Meditations). It is deadly serious Stoic ethics, and, if we may 
say so, rather puritanical and self-righteous for the taste of most. But 
at least Marcus was a great idealist who tried to live up to his ideals, 
whereas Seneca, who wrote in similar vein, was far from practising 
what he preached. Book i is taken up with moral lessons learnt by Marcus 
from various relatives and friends and from the gods; for instance: ‘From 
my grandfather Verus, a kindly disposition and avoidance of anger. 
From what I heard about my father and from what I remember, modesty 
and manliness.’ Book ii is mostly about the gods: there are gods, he 
says, and they do concern themselves with human affairs. Apart from 
these two books there is little systematic arrangement. 

As to the language, it is expressed clearly and simply enough where 
Marcus is stating a fact or defining a position; but when he lets his 
imagination carry him away, his sentences sometimes get out of hand; 
for example, xii. 3, which will serve also as a specimen of the philosophy: 


' For renderings of this piece into English and Scots verse see J. Wight Duff, 
A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age (London, 1927), p. 630. A recent 
article which discusses the poem and some other works of Hadrian’s is W. den 
Boer’s ‘Religion and Literature in Hadrian’s Policy’, in Mnemosyne, S. IV, viii 
(1955), 123-44. 

* Of his lost works, the title Catachannae (Spart. Hadr. xvi. 2) has provoked 
discussion. 
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‘There are three things that you! consist of—body [the diminutive 
owpétiov], breath of life [the diminutive trvevpariov], and intelligence 
[vols]. The first two are yours in so far as you must look after them; 
the third alone is truly yours.’ Now begins a mighty long sentence. ‘If 
you separate from yourself, that is from your intellect, whatever others 
do or say or whatever you yourself have done or said, and that which 
troubles you as coming in the future, and whatever additional unchosen 
obligations there are of the body that envelops you or of the breath of 
life that grows with you, and whatever the circumambient eddy outside 
you whirls along, so that your thinking capacity, pure and freed from 
destiny, may live by itself, detached, doing what is just, wanting what 
falls to its lot and speaking the truth—f, as I say, you separate from this 
ruling reason what clings to it from bodily influences and from future 
or past events, and make yourself like the Empedoclean 
opaipos KuKAoTeptis, Yovin tTrepinyé yaloov 

and train yourself to live only the life you are living, that is the present, 
then you will be able to live through the rest of your days undisturbedly, 
nobly [why not keep the MS. reading evryevéds?], and so as to propitiate 
your Saipev [genius].’ 

To sum up Section 4, many of these unofficial pieces of literature 
may really have some connexion with an emperor’s position. Caesar's 
Iter and Augustus’ Sicilia, travel poems, would probably have lost much 
of their attraction coming from a private pen. The capture of Troy 
reflected Nero’s overlordship of Troy’s successor. Even Marcus Aure- 
lius’ meditations, regardless as he was of rank, have an added point when 
we know who wrote them. 

With the decline of literature, A.D. 180 marks also a decline in, but 
not the end of, emperors’ compositions; the most prolific of those who 
followed were perhaps Gordian I and Julian. Gordian I reigned in 
A.D. 238 for twenty-two days. He wrote poems with the same titles as 
Cicero’s—to show that Cicero was somewhat old-fashioned !—and also 
an Antoniniad, an epic on the Antonines in thirty books, as well as some 
prose works; none of his writings has survived. Julian ‘the Apostate’, 
so called because he renounced and fought Christianity, was emperor 
from 361 to 363. His writings, all in Greek and mainly in prose, were 
very numerous, and many of them have survived. There is space here 
to mention briefly only one, Symposium (or The Caesars), which Gibbon 
actually calls ‘one of the most agreeable and instructive productions of 
ancient wit’. In it Julian introduces his principal predecessors among 


? He is addressing himself, since the title of the work is Els tavrév, ‘to him- 
self’. 
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the emperors, and gives a picture of each, often with a satirical pen. 
Nero is portrayed holding a lyre and wearing a laurel wreath, but is said 
to be a poor imitation of Apollo. Hadrian is described as earnest, parti- 
cularly in his devotion to the arts, a star-gazer and lover of the occult. 

In conclusion, it would seem that ancient and some modern critics 
have been unduly harsh about certain of the compositions of the Caesars. 
Fronto implies that none of the emperors from Tiberius to Vespasian 
was capable of composing a speech or an official letter ;! as to the former, 
we can answer him with Tacitus’ words with which this article began. 
Tacitus dismisses Caesar’s poems as not better than Cicero’s but fewer.? 
Ancient satirists find Nero’s poetry an easy target, and ‘Spartianus’ is 
most condescending about Hadrian’s poem on his death-bed. To all 
except Claudius modern critics have on the whole been kinder. Momm- 
sen calls the beginning of Claudius’ Anauni edict characteristic of an 
unbalanced scholar on the throne,? and Summers trounces his speech 
on the Gallic chieftains.* All in all, the imperial efforts are perhaps 
worthy of a little more respect.5 


' p. 117 van den H. = ii. 138 Haines. 

2 Dial. xxi. 

3 Hermes iv (1870), 107. 

* The Silver Age of Latin Literature (London, 1920), pp. 176-7. 

5 To facilitate reference, the following are the categories in which emperors’ 
works, including those of Julius Caesar, are mentioned in this article: Julius, 
2-4; Augustus, 1-4; Tiberius, 1, 2, 4; Gaius, 4; Claudius, 1-4; Nero, 1, 4; 
Vespasian, 2; Titus, 4; Domitian, 2, 4; Nerva, 1, 4; Trajan, 2; Hadrian, 1, 2, 4; 
Antoninus, 3; Marcus Aurelius, 1, 3, 4; Gordian I and Julian, summary at end. 
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THE SICKNESS AT ATHENS’ 


By £. WATSON WILLIAMS 


HUCYDIDES wrote his history after his return from exile in 40, 

B.C. (i. 22). It is not easy therefore to be sure to what extent his 
account of the great Sickness depends on notes made at the time, some 
twenty-five years before, and how much on memory—especially of his 
personal sufferings, from which it seems he recovered without any of the 
‘signs’ which he implies ‘marked’ all survivors. He tells us that he has 
described only the general features of the Sickness (ii. 51), since the 
symptoms varied much from case to case; perhaps he realized how diffi- 
cult it is for anyone, even an experienced physician, who has suffered 
from some severe and unusual illness (ii. 50) not to consider his own 
symptoms characteristic. 

It is generally agreed that for his clinical description he made use of 
current medical writings. He employs many medical terms that appear 
nowhere else in his works. Whether he used them with the same mean- 
ings as contemporary physicians is less certain. But even though we 
suspect that he may have omitted important details, or have been mis- 
taken as to the frequency or significance of this symptom or of that, we 
ought to accept his description of the incidence and of the social and 
economic effects of the Sickness, in which his main interest lay and to 
which he refers again and again. This was a ‘new’ disease, unknown 
to the physicians,’ resistant to treatment, and very deadly. It was 
extremely infectious, those who suffered most being at first the physi- 
cians themselves and later those who from a sense of duty* visited the 
sick. But one attack conferred immunity: ‘those who survived the 
Sickness . . . were now in no fear of it for themselves . . . for it never 
attacked the same person twice to kill him.’s 

Thucydides first recounts the origin of the Sickness, distinguishing 
by Aéyetau, ‘it is said’,© what he obviously learnt at second hand from 

' References to Thucydides given thus, ‘i. 22’. I have used Goeller’s text 
(London, 1835), which does not differ significantly from that of C. F. Smith's 
Loeb translation (London, 1935). Thucydides left his history unfinished and 
apparently incompletely revised: some passages are obviously corrupt and others 
very difficult to construe, e.g. i. 25. 5, 40. 2; ii. 49. 5; iii. 31. 2; iv. 9. 4, etc. 

2 i. 23; ii. 31, 47, 50-54, 57-59, 61, 64; iii. 3, 87; vi. 12, 26; &c. 

3 i.e. not enteric, dysentery, phthisis, malaria, &c. 

of dpetiis tT 

5 Sore xal xtelvew (ii. §1); i.e., if it did not kill him the first time. 

® Cf. i. 138, ii. 20, &c. There is no suggestion of disbelief. 
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what he observed himself. Soon after the Lacedaemonian invasion at 
the very beginning of the second year of the war, the Sickness, ‘though 
it was said to have already alighted upon many other places both around 
Lemnos and elsewhere . . . fell suddenly on Athens and first attacked 
the men in the Piraeus. . . .' It is said to have first begun in Ethiopia’, 
descending thence into Egypt, Libya, and through most of the lands of 
the (Persian) King. It smote ‘Athens most of all and next the most 
populous of the other regions... . In the following way especially it 
proved something different from all the diseases familiar to men: all the 
birds and beasts that prey on human bodies either did not come near 
them (though there were many lying unburied) or died after they tasted 
them.? As a proof of this there was a remarkable disappearance of birds 
of this kind.’ In Athens the Sickness lasted four years.3 

Salway and Dell, attacking a problem that has puzzled many experi- 
enced physicians (not all devoid of Greek) for generations, point out 
that no solution is possible if the Sickness was a disease no longer known 
or so altered as to be unrecognizable, or if the description relates to a 
mixture of two or more ‘diseases’. They acknowledge Thucydides as an 
acute observer and his account as a masterpiece of scientific description. 
Why, then, in the teeth of his clear statements, contend (pp. 65, 66) that 
‘the identity of the Ethiopian with the Athenian plague is not proved’? 
The only argument adduced is that the latter ‘did not spread rapidly 
outside Athens’. They write of ‘the fact already demonstrated that the 
known infectious diseases will not fit the symptoms’: but they have not 
demonstrated this—they have not even touched on the subject.5 And 
to suggest that anyone as intelligent as Thucydides could not during 
four years verify his observation that people ‘caught’ the Sickness from 
actual sufferers® is merely stultifying. 

Reviewing recent theories they refer to Shrewsbury’s view” that the 
Sickness was some extraordinary form of measles: as to which Professor 
Page’ writes authoritatively, “The similarity between Thucydides’ 
description of the Plague and an average modern description of measles 


' ie. a sea-borne disease. 

? yevodpeva: J. F. D. Shrewsbury, “The Plague of Athens’, Bull. Hist. Med. 
xxiv (1950), Jan., twice (pp. 14, 23) renders ‘touched them’. 

3 It had already crossed from Carthage to Rome: Livy iv. 21, 25, 26, &c. 

* A. Salway and W. Dell, ‘Plague at Athens’, Greece & Rome, Second Series, 
ii (1955), 62-70. I assume this is what they mean, though I cannot construe 
the first paragraph on p. 64. 

5 Except very briefly as regards measles and bubonic plague. 

® Poisoning had already been rejected, ii. 48. 

7 J. F. D. Shrewsbury, loc. cit., pp. 3 ff. 

* D. L. Page, Class. Quarterly, N.S. iii (1953), 119. 
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is, as simple matter of fact, close. [The idea has constantly reappeared 
ever since Collier’ proposed scarlatina.] Diseases which are seldom 
fatal in societies which have long been exposed to them may have a very 
high mortality in those which have not’—the plague of Procopius, the 
Black Death, cholera, and small-pox? being offered as (not wholly 
convincing) examples of ‘diseases which are seldom fatal’. 

They reject this view partly because measles ‘hardly ever attacks 
adults’ (which is untrue), and partly because the ‘gangrene’, which 
Shrewsbury supposes may have occured in Fiji (though it is nowhere 
mentioned in the several accounts), differed from that ‘described’ by 
Thucydides. But Thucydides does not write of y&yypaiva, a usual Hip- 
pocratic word. He states that the disease ‘settled on the private parts, and 
the extremities of the hands and feet; and many recovered deprived of 
these and others also of their eyes’. We cannot tell whether ‘these’ means 
the whole list, or the hands and feet, or only the ‘extremities’: but 
‘deprived of their eyes’ almost certainly means ‘deprived of the use of 
their eyes’, and therefore we may suppose Thucydides meant ‘deprived 
of the use of the hands and feet’. If such a striking complication as 
gangrene had occurred, he would surely have described it precisely. 

Salway and Dell refer next to Page’s ‘emphasis on . . . lack of prostra- 
tion at an early stage’. Thucydides wrote, ‘As soon as it fixed on the 
opening of the stomach it upset it, and there ensued vomitings . . 
accompanied by great prostration’ ;3 and again, ‘While the disease was 
at its height the body . . . withstood the prostration beyond what would 
be expected, so that they either died in most cases on the ninth or the 
seventh day... .’4 

The main purpose of Salway and Dell is to revive the conceit that the 
Sickness was an outbreak of ergot poisoning. They begin by assuming 
that owing to the ravages of the enemy the Athenians had to import 
the bulk of their grain; and ‘under the difficulties of war Athens may 
have been forced to seek supplies from new sources’. But the import of 


1 D. Collier, History of the Plague at Athens (London, 1857). 

2 Shrewsbury misquotes Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, ascribing 
to the small-pox epidemic of 1520 (vol. v, ch. 6) the ghastly mortality from 
starvation in 1521, vol. vi, chs. 7, 8. 

3 taAaitrwpia. The word regularly implies hard physical work or bodily 
exhaustion: ‘the Athenians, exhausted by the Sickness’ (iii. 3); ‘the Mytilenean 
envoys arrived prostrated by the voyage’ (? seasick, iii. 4); ‘I’m worn out—my 
husband coughed all night’ (Aristophanes, Eccles. 54). 

* tvataio: Kal {BSouaioi—a very curious phrase. Lucretius translates ‘eighth 
or ninth day’; Page (twice) ‘seventh or ninth’: both evidently feeling ‘ninth or 
seventh’ awkward. I venture to suggest éxtaioi Kal EBSouator, ‘they died on the 
sixth day or the seventh’, what we should call the fifth or sixth. 
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grain was no war-time expedient: it had been customary for years, much 
of the soil of Attica being unsuitable for wheat. There is no evidence 
that so early as this the Athenians were in any want, or driven to accept 
inferior grain. Next we read, ‘the salvaged crops of Attica, doubtless in 
poor condition and hurriedly harvested, may have been responsible’. 
But the Sickness began in the spring, when everyone would of course be 
eating the grain of the previous harvest: the Athenians had had ample 
time to save it, and even to bring in furniture and the frames of houses 
(ii. 14), as Archidamus wasted three months at Oenoe. In any case ergot 
does not appear in uninfected crops merely because they are ‘hurriedly 
harvested’. Thirdly, it is suggested that there was a serious shortage of 
fresh vegetables and fish, although they had command of the sea and 
access to all the islands, and a cavalry patrol protected the neighbourhood 
of the city (ii. 22). But when we are invited to believe that vitamin A 
deficiency (due to hypothetical shortage) contributed to the Sickness, 
we can only ask in how many weeks this might produce serious com- 
plications among ‘the men in the Piraeus’. 

Salway and Dell refer to a note by Finley,' of which Page writes 
(loc. cit., p. 116); “The resemblance between the Athenian plague and 
ergotism is in many respects most striking. The chief difficulty is that 
rye was not used for bread in the Mediterranean region.’ But for a 
thousand years after this there is no hint of any condition resembling 
ergotism, even among the horrors of A.D. 251~70 or of the barbarian 
invasions. The chief difficulty is that the two diseases have nothing 
whatever in common—except that, ergot being an irritant poison, eating 
it often leads to stomach-ache, vomiting, and diarrhoea. The striking 
feature of ergotism, ‘Ignis Sacer’, ‘St. Anthony’s Fire’,? is the intense 
burning pain in the hands and feet and elsewhere, followed after some 
weeks by paralysis or more often by gangrene of a large part of the limb. 
Accounts of ergotism, pestis igniaria, have, it is true, often been confused 
with those of plague, pestis inguinaria. But since it was first observed in 
A.D. 945 (? or 857) its connexion with food has been recognized, and its 
association with poverty and famine. No one has believed it was ‘caught’ 
by nursing the afflicted or even by eating their bodies.3 No one thought 
one attack conferred immunity, for there are many records of second and 
third attacks : how is it conceivable that an attack of food poisoning could 
confer even a limited protection against another attack? 


1 J. H. Finley, Thucydides (London, 1947), p. 158. Cf. ‘Wheat and barley 
are sometimes attacked but ergot is very rare on oats’ (‘Ergot’, Min. of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin, 1950). 

2 E. Ehlers, ‘Ignis Sacer’; Encyclop. scient. des aide-mém. (Paris, 1896); 
L’Ergotisme (Paris, 1902). 3 There are many records of cannibalism. 
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To illustrate their thesis Salway and Dell refer to a recent outbreak 
of ergot poisoning.' Among 4,000 persons over 200 were affected, all on 
the same day; only twenty-five cases were serious, with four deaths, 
three of persons old and already feeble. The skin was usually pale (or 
‘yellow’), temperature low, extremities cold; no headache or prostration. 
Thucydides wrote: “The body was not very hot to the touch,? nor was 
it pale but reddish. .. .’ It is hard to understand why these two con- 
ditions were thought to show any similarity. 

This is not the place for controversial medical disputation. But it is 
fair to point out that these authors, like many others, almost ignore what 
particularly marked this as ‘something different from any of the diseases 
familiar to man’, the death of birds and animals. Bubonic plague is the 
only known disease of which this has always been a striking feature.' 
The Pulesati had established the connexion in the epidemic of c. 1200 
B.c.4 Herodotus (ii. 141) relates the destruction by swarms of mice from 
Egypt’ of the army of Sennacherib: ‘and when they arose early in the 
morning, behold they were all dead corpses’ (Isaiah xxxvii. 36); Heze- 
kiah had a bubo, but against expectation he recovered. Livy (loc. cit.), 
Gregory of Tours,® Boccaccio,? and many others® record the death of 
wild and domestic creatures, cattle, stags, sheep, cats, dogs, rats, and 
poultry. ‘In S.E. Russia from 1925 to 1927 there were 42 plague 
epidemics: 11 originated from mice, 7 from camels. . . . Carnivores 
may contract plague from eating dead rodents. ... Other animals [than 
rats] die during a human epidemic.’9 

Hippocrates records an epidemic which smote Thasos near Lemnos: 


! H. Gabbai, —-. Lisbonne, and H. Pourquier, ‘Ergot Poisoning at Saint- 
Esprit’, Brit. Med. Fourn., 15 Sept. 1953, p. 650. Sweating the most prominent 
symptom, vomiting and/or diarrhoea in 30 per cent. 

2 ott’ d&yav Av, 

3 The age-old tradition that swarms of rats, &c., presage human epidemics 
is due to the habit of such creatures when sick of leaving their burrows; so 
that thousands may suddenly appear, dying and dead, in a town beneath which 
they had long dwelt almost unnoticed. 

4+ 1 Sam. v. 9; ? Iliad i. 36, 50. 

5 “The Lord shall smite thee with the botch of Egypt, . . . with the buboes 
whereof thou canst not be healed’, Deut. xxviii. 27. 

© History of the Franks, x. 30 (? AS. Chronicle, a.p. 671). 

7 Decameron, i. 1. 

® Cardinal F. A. Gasquet, The Great Pestilence (London, 1906), pp. 2, 19, 
26, &c. (‘birds would not eat the corpses’, p. 139); the Emperor John Canta- 
cazune, who lost his son Andronicus, uses almost exactly the words of Thucy- 
dides. 

° Manson’s Tropical Diseases (13th ed., London, 1950), p. 276. 

10 Epidemics, iii. 3, 4. 
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very infectious, very deadly; red skin, sore throat, hoarseness, fever, 
ulcers of mouth, swellings in groin, inflamed eyes, carbuncles, diarrhoea, 
thirst; insomnia sometimes, usually coma; high mortality [again] .. . 
wasting of leg or foot, sometimes sloughing of parts of skin; ‘the worst 
of all was when the disease attacked the groin or the genitals’. 

Thucydides, it is true, does not mention buboes. But any condition 
which we propose to identify with the Sickness must be a hitherto 
unknown disease, affecting most of the known world, and wild and 
domestic animals as well as men: very infectious and very deadly, 
although one attack conferred immunity. 


REVIEW 


Fetrx STAEHELIN: Reden und Vortrdge. Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Abt. Benno 
Schwabe & Co., Basle. 325 pages. 18 fr. 


TuosE who were fortunate enough to know Felix Staehelin and to hear him speak will 
surely be delighted at this memorial to him. In it we have not only examples of his 
accurate and enlightened scholarship on Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman sub- 
jects, but also several delightful speeches made on various occasions, commemorating 
events and paying tribute to colleagues and contemporaries. 

The editor of this collection of lectures and speeches has set up a true memorial both 
to the scholarship and to the personality of Felix Staehelin. But he has done much more 
than give pleasure and satisfaction to that smaller circle of Staehelin’s friends and 
admirers. He has enabled a far wider public to become more closely acquainted with 
this great scholar and has combined in one volume such a collection of memorable 
addresses as can seldom have been ascribed to one man. 

This is, moreover, a book not merely for the specialist, but for anyone seeking to 
strengthen and colour the background of his general culture. The lectures, for example, 
on anti-Semitism in the ancient world, the Philistines, Augustus, the peoples and mi- 
grations of the ancient east will enlighten and delight all readers. 

The various speeches and Staehelin’s one and only radio talk, which are also included, 
are scarcely less interesting to those who are not acquainted with the men in whose 
honour they were made than to those who were present at the time, for they make more 
vivid our picture of the man whose scholarship is so impressive. 

The book, in fact, has succeeded in placing on record the great charm of Staehelin’s 
oratory, the power of his scholarship, and the warmth of his personality as few bio- 
graphies could do. 

It must surely be translated into English as soon as a worthy translator can be found. 


C.R. M. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; **that it is suitable 
for advanced students only; tsignifies a book for the non-Greek reader; "indicates 
that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


The Arts 


B*Greek Sculpture® is a magnificent work. The authors, Dr. Reinhard Lullies, Head 
Keeper of the State Collections of Classical Art in Munich, and Professor Max Hirmer, 
who took the photographs in museums all over Europe, have restricted themselves to 
Greek originals and no account is taken of ‘the period of the copyists’. Their survey 
ends with the later Hellenistic works. It is impossible to praise too highly the 2, 
plates (8 of them in colour), many of which have never before been made available to 
the general reader. The text of the book was written by Dr. Lullies (an introduction of 
some twenty pages and a full description of the plates, illustrated in many cases by 
line drawings and reconstructions). The subjects are arranged in chronological order: 
Late Geometric and Archaic Period, 750-500 B.c.; The Severe Style, 500-450; The 
Classical Period, 450-300; The Hellenistic Epoch, from 300 to the beginning of the 
Roman Empire (i.e. the Principate). An appendix tells us where the sculptures are to 
be found today, and the main events in the history of Greek art down to the present 
are summarized in a chronological table. Greek sculpture, in all its glory and excellence, 
has never been illustrated more worthily. Anyone who is already familiar with the 
fine craftsmanship of Martin Hiirlimann in his photographs of Rome, Paris, and 
London will not be surprised by the merits of *Athens,? with its seventy-four pictures 
in photogravure and five coloured plates, each accompanied by short explanatory notes, 
Rex Warner’s introduction is brief, but well written, admirably suited to the occasion, 
The illustrations—of Athenian architecture, both ancient and modern, as well as of 
sculpture and other arts—have quite rightly included photographs taken at Sunium, 
Eleusis, and Daphne (the wonderful mosaic of Christos Pantocrator is particularly im- 
pressive). Hiirlimann’s masterpieces earn the admiration and gratitude of us all, not 
only as exemplified in this book, but also in another very fine production, ®*Art of the 
Etruscans,? for the vast majority of its 126 photographs are his. The introduction, a general 
history of Etruria and its artistic achievements, is written by Professor Pallottino. It 
is not inappropriate here to quote at some length from his conclusion. ‘If we consider 
the phenomenon of Etruscan art, especially sculpture, in all its complexity in the 
Hellenistic Age, we become aware that it now represents a ‘“Western” world. It has the 
same anti-classical trend and urge for self-expression as that of the peripheral artistic 
spheres of Gaul and Spain, of the provinces of the Roman Empire, and, finally, of the 
art of Rome itself from the time of the great Stilwandel of the second century A.D., 
when it had recovered from its earlier Greek excesses. This western world emerged 
triumphant during the late classical and medieval periods. To Etruscan art, then, fell 
the significant lot—perhaps not sufficiently understood and studied—of collecting 
together the pre-classical heritage and transmitting it to post-classical civilization. ... 
Can this idea, of its forming a bridge between Mediterranean archaism and the Middle 
Ages, give historical significance to the chaotic and rarely understandable artistic 
adventure of the Etruscans?’ Such an idea could indeed go far to explain the apparent 
‘modernity’ of so much of their work. The plates, of remarkable fineness, representing 


* London: Thames & Hudson, Nov. 1956. Translated from the German by Michael 
Bullock. Pp. 88, with 264 full-page plates. 63s. net. 


2 By Martin Hiirlimann and Rex Warner. London: Thames & Hudson, Oct. 1956. 
Pp. 120. 255. net. 

3 By Massimo Pallottino and Martin Hiirlimann. London: Thames & Hudson, 
1955. Pp. 154, with 126 photographs and 3 colour plates. sos. net. 
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all aspects of Etruscan art, are fully described in notes by H. and I. Jucker. The whole 
volume is thoroughly praiseworthy. Gisela Richter’s ®Catalogue of Engraved 
Gems, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman" will be generally welcomed, for no handbook on 
this important subject has hitherto been produced. Two reasons for this may be 
suggested: the minute size of the objects, with consequent eye-strain (in this book 
most of the gems are enlarged), and the extreme difficulty of recognizing forgeries 
(the author writes of this at some length, p. xlii). The work is far from being a mere 
catalogue: apart from the 658 photographic illustrations and the detailed notes on each 
one, the preface will tell the non-specialist all that he wants to know about gems: 
their uses as seals, as ornaments, or as amulets; the designs on gems; the technique of 
engraving; the materials used; the collecting and appreciation of gems; the names of 
the ancient engravers and their signatures (nearly all were Greeks) and even the names, 
Grecized, of modern engravers who have imitated the classical style. Like all Gisela 
Richter’s work, this book bears eloquent witness to her careful scholarship and eye 
for beauty. The rather fragile paper binding is deplorable. 


History 

Gregorio Marafion is a psychologist, a doctor, and a classical scholar. What he has 
to say about Tiberius must therefore command respect, even if Roman historians do 
not everywhere agree with his judgements. His book? is eminently readable; the refer- 
ences and notes are unobtrusive, but fairly adequate; the illustrations excellent. M.’s 
authority as a physician must lend additional weight to his argument, which is consistent 
enough and not entirely unorthodox. It is a good thing that the character of Tiberius 
should be examined anew; the Tacitean account has probably become more discredited 
than it should have been. The translation from the Spanish reads well, seemingly 
faithful to the original, although ‘he [Drusus I, father of Germanicus] died in Elba’ 
(p. 33) must surely by a lapsus stili. Jack Lindsay’s book, ®*The Romans Were Here,3 
is a vivid introduction to Romano-British studies, covering the whole period of the 
Occupation, with some record of the immediate effects of Roman withdrawal. He tells 
a good story—one would expect no less from a novelist of his reputation—and the 
dry bones do come to life. Nevertheless, Lindsay has sternly resisted the temptation 
to decline into mere narrative writing; there is a surprising amount of information 
crammed (in the most palatable form) into the 400 pages. The illustrations (line draw- 
ings) are numerous and apt. George Cary’s untimely death in 1953 left his work 
on Alexander the Great incomplete. Fortunately, Dr. David Ross, Reader in French 
in the University of London, undertook to revise the manuscript left by Cary and to 
see it through the Press. That Cary was a scholar of unusual promise is evident from 
his researches; he was not only painstaking, but original. So many books have been 
written about the Alexander legend that anything new from the pen of so young a 
man was hardly to be expected; but Cary approached his subject along paths unex- 
plored by others. He studied the lesser known literary sources, the verdict of ordinary 
people in the medieval world on Alexander’s life and career—not merely the writers 
of the romances, but the moralists, the theologians, society in general. The result of 
these inquiries (with Ross’s additional notes and some fine illustrations) is a book of 
great interest, a valuable &qopyt} for all subsequent study on this vast and rather in- 
tractable theme.* George Ostrogorsky’s Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates, 
originally published in 1940 and revised in 1952, has now been translated into English 


' Published for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by ‘L’Erma’ di 
Bretschneider, Roma, 1956. Pp. xlii+144, with 75 plates. L.9,000. 

2 B* Tiberius: A Study in Resentment. With a Foreword by Professor Ronald Syme. 
Translated by Warre Bradley Wells. London: Hollis & Carter, April 1956. Pp. xii 
+234, with 17 plates. 25s. net. 

3 London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., April 1956. Pp. 416, with 37 illustrations. 
255. net. 

* B8*The Medieval Alexander. By George Cary. Cambridge U.P., July 1956. 
Pp. xvi+415, with 9 collotype plates and 5 text figures. 52s. 6d. net. 
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by Professor Joan Hussey, herself a distinguished Byzantine scholar and historian,! 
Her labours will be rewarded by sincere gratitude, for no better introduction to the 
history of the Eastern Roman Empire, from 324 to 1453, has been published in England, 
Ostrogorsky is clear, incisive, and particularly helpful in his bibliographical and source 
references. The folding maps (at the end of the volume) are a model of lucidity, 
Byzantinists have been especially favoured, for only four years ago Vasiliev’s history 
of the same period was acclaimed as a brilliant work; the two volumes will be indis. 
pensable for years to come. Kurt von Fritz’s critical analysis of the political ideas 
of Polybius? is important for both ancient historians and modern political theorists, 
The purpose of the book is to examine Polybius’ interpretation of the historical 
phenomena; to discover how far he is correct or deficient in his judgements; to find 
out to what extent he is influenced by his own experience as a statesman in the Achaean 
League, or by the ideas of his predecessors. The difficulties of such an inquiry are 
evident. Our intimate knowledge of the workings of the Roman constitution under the 
Republic has increased considerably since Mommsen, but new problems have arisen 
as old ones were solved. Thus the author has constantly to touch on controversial 
points, and almost every conclusion reached must be tentative. About a quarter of the 
book is devoted to appendixes (certain excerpts from the History, in English; on the 
concept of Tyche; Polybius on Cretan institutions) and notes. It remains to be said that 
von Fritz in general restricts his comments to ancient history, although he does discuss 
Hobbes, ‘because’, as he says, ‘the theory of Hobbes constitutes the most radical criti- 
cism of any theory that advocates any kind of divided sovereignty—and all the inter- 
related theories of the mixed constitution, of the system of checks and balances, and 
of the separation of powers come essentially under this head—and because the theory 
of Hobbes is finding so many adherents in our time’. It is opportune that for the 
first time since Johannes Schweighaeuser (1789-95) a full commentary on Polybius is 
being published: Professor F. W. Walbank’s first volume? covers Books I-VI of the 
History. In his preface he pays a generous tribute to Schweighaeuser, but the interests 
of the two men are sharply divergent: S. was primarily a philologist, W. is a historian, 
The present commentary is concerned with ‘whatever might help to elucidate what 
Polybius thought and said, and only secondarily with the language in which he said it, 
and the question whether others subsequently said something identical or similar, In 
Book VI, for example, the ideas and theories on which Polybius draws for his account 
of the development of the Roman constitution appear essential to his own views; but 
their later development and influence have been excluded as having no place here.’ The 
text used is that of Biittner-Wobst. Obviously the publication of this book is a major 
event in the world of scholarship, and the appearance of the second volume will be 
eagerly awaited. Thirteen maps are incorporated, admirable for their clarity—a virtue 
which distinguishes the general layout of the whole commentary and reflects great 
credit on the Press, 


Literature 

Professor Webster’s *Art and Literature in Fourth Century Athens* is delightful and 
stimulating. Clearly in a small city-state the interrelations of artists, thinkers, and 
writers must exercise considerable influence on their work; clearly also it is profitable 
and interesting to define this influence, which is probably most evident in the Greek 


use of personification (Plato’s Demiurge, for instance, or the Physis of Aristotle, or 
Tyche, Methe, Philia, and so on), W. distinguishes three periods in the fourth century: 


1 B* History of the Byzantine State. By George Ostrogorsky. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
Sept. 1956. Pp. xxvii+548. 84s. net. 

2 B**The Theory of the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity. Columbia U.P., New York, 
1954; London: Oxford U.P., 1955. Pp. xiv+490. 60s. net. 

3 B**4 Historical Commentary on Polybius. Vol. i. Oxford: Clarendon Press, Jan. 
1957. Pp. xxvii+776. 84s. net. 

* By T. B. L. Webster. University of London: The Athlone Press, March 1956. 
Pp. xvi+159, with 16 half-tone plates. 25s. net. 
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in the first (the Platonic period) artists and writers look for ‘contrasts in their material 
... god and man, reality and appearance, heroic and everyday life . . .’; in the middle 
period (where Aristotle is the dominating personality) it is ‘the organic structure of statue, 
picture, drama, speech, or even sentence’ which interests them ; they exert the ‘maximum 
effect on the spectator or listener’; and in the closing years of the century (in the 

it of Theophrastus) ‘interest shifts from the structure to the surface and the 
details of external appearance, and the individual characteristics of the original are 
emphasised’. This is an attractive thesis and makes excellent reading, whether or not 
the reader is always convinced (the distinctions call for a quick ear and a sharp eye). 
The illustrations, some of which have already appeared in Greece and Rome (October 
1956), are first-class. +*The Art of Greek Comedy" traces the history of the comic 
stage from its genesis to the death of Menander. It is a pleasant book, concentrating 
mainly on Aristophanes and Menander, but taking into account the fragmenta and 


- papyri, and devoting three of its eight chapters to the period up to and including the 


Pentekontaetia. The notes and references are compressed, but invite the reader to 
further study. t*The Literature of Ancient Greece* was first published in 1897; 
a second edition appeared five years later, giving information on newly discovered 
papyri of Herondas and Bacchylides. Dr. Murray has now written another preface, for 
athird edition, after half a century. Any comment here on the worth and charm of this 
little volume would be superfluous. Tlévte ’A@nvaixoi AidAoyor is written in 
Modern Greek. The dialogues are imaginary, concerned with the visit to Athens of 
St. Paul (51 or 52), of Hadrian (132), of Julian (355), of Alaric (396), and with Justinian’s 
closing down of the Academy, the centre of pagan neoplatonism, in 529. Kitto’s 
work on Greek Tragedy is well known. He has a vigorous and challenging style of his 
own, nowhere shown to better advantage than in the final chapter—on Hamlet—of his 
latest book, **Form and Meaning in Drama.* He discusses the Agamemnon, Choephori, 
Eumenides, Philoctetes, Antigone, and Ajax, as well as certain differences in Greek and 
Elizabethan tragedy, and Religious Drama. His theme is simple: the structure and 
style of a drama (its form) cannot be separated from its meaning. What the dramatist 
says is important, and if he is a good dramatist we must assume that he says what he 
means. He may do this in many ways—by ‘dramatic juxtaposition of situations and 
persons, the timing of events, gesture, tone, visual effects . . . its [the drama’s] real 
“meaning’’ is the total impact which it makes on the senses and the spirit and the mind 
of the audience’. If this is true, then the whole play has a purpose: Guildenstern and 
Rosencrantz are essential elements of Hamlet; the final scenes of the Ajax are not a 
‘bore’. Greek tragedy is often ‘repugnant to modern taste’, difficult, obscure, but 
Kitto has shown in this scholarly, provoking book how it is possible to understand, and 
by understanding to see the play in an entirely new light. 


General 


The publication of the latest book on Mycenaean Greek’ is overshadowed by the 
tragic death of Michael Ventris, who with John Chadwick has so revolutionized Greek 
studies. Professor Wace, in his Foreword, writes, “The importance of Mr. Ventris’s 
decipherment can hardly be over-estimated, for it inaugurates a new phase in our study 
of the beginnings of Classical Hellas. We must recognize the Mycenaean culture as 
Greek, and as one of the first stages in the advance of the Hellenes towards the brilliance 
of their later amazing achievements. . . . In culture, in history, and in language we must 


' By Katharine Lever. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., August 1956. Pp. xii+212. 
21s, net. 

* By Gilbert Murray. University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge U.P., 
Nov. 1956. Pp. xxxiii+420. 15s. net. 

Tlavayiatn KaveAAotrovAov. Athens, 1956. Pp. 233. No price stated. 

* By H. D. F. Kitto. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., July 1956. Pp. ix+341. 
30s, net. 

5 B** Documents in Mycenaean Greek. By Michael Ventris and John Chadwick. 
Cambridge U.P., Oct. 1956. Pp. xxxi+452. 84s. net. 
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regard prehistoric and historic Greece as one indivisible whole.’ The book is in thre 
parts: a full account of the script, the language, and the culture of the Mycenaean 
(here the authors relate how the writing was deciphered for the first time); 300 selecte 
tablets, widely representative, with transliteration into English characters, translation, 
and notes; all the words so far interpreted and an index of personal names. Of cours 
this is a magnum opus and the publishers deserve high praise for the extraordinary 
skill and clarity of their work. To Ventris and Chadwick all honour—they have infused 
into the classical world new life, and the debt owed to them is immeasurable. So far, 


108 


we have learnt only that the communities of Pylos, Mycenae, and Knossos were wel @ love f 
organized and methodical people; the real triumph will come when these sites, or othen |B part © 
like them, yield a literature which can be linked with Homer. Dr. Rose’s translation 28° 9 
of ** The All-Knowing God' (by Raffaele Pettazzoni) will benefit especially the anthro. B vetsi© 
pologists and students of comparative religion. Pettaazoni’s researches, continued ove = Tha™ 
many years, have led him to examine the beliefs of primitive folk in every continent, B® the s¥ 


He concludes that not all gods are omniscient; that attribute is, in fact, reserved only it real 
for the few. What he has to say about the deities of Greece and Rome is contained in it. Le 
two comparatively short chapters, but like the rest of the volume these are packed with must 
information and well annotated. Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome (1956 : 
is notable for a long treatise on the Terme del Foro at Ostia. This implies no disrespect publi 
for the learned and interesting articles which precede it, but the research found ns 
necessary to support Thatcher’s argument on the open rooms is truly astonishing. To writt 
the non-scientist the mathematical and meteorological detail is more than formidable, short 
If T. is justified in only half his findings, one cannot but admire the supreme technique 
of the Roman builders and planners. It is inconceivable that fifty years ago scientific 
data of this magnitude would have occupied so prominent a place in a journal dedicated 


to classical learning. Is it fanciful to suggest that in twenty years the exact science of the ot | 
archaeologist will be at the centre of the classical curriculum? It would be re- 195 


prehensible, and inexpedient, to make extravagant claims for any book, but in the case 
of t*Portrait of Greece? exceptional commendation is, I believe, really warranted. 
Dimitri’s artistry with the camera and the delicate prose of Lord Kinross have combined 
to produce the nearly perfect book of its kind. Their leisurely travels led them from 
Crete in the south, east to Rhodes and west to Elis, and north to Athos—from the 
earliest known settlement of the Greeks to the Orthodox monks of Simopetra, through 
three millennia of history. The thirty-nine plates are in colour, and it is only in colour 
that the superb variety of Greek sea- and land-scape can be properly appreciated. It 
is to be hoped that we shall see more books of this genre; the partners have not yet 
extended their travels to Corfu and the north-west. tin the Wake of Odysseus* is 
exciting, well written, thoroughly Greek in spirit, although Schildt is a Swedish Finn, 
Two-thirds of the year he spends among the Hyperboreans; the remaining four months 


* Researches into Early Religion and Culture. First published in Italian as L’Onni- A 
scienza di Dio (Turin: Einaudi, 1955). London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., Jan. 1956. Pp. xv 
+475. 60s. net. 

2 Volume xxiv. Containing the following articles: ‘Trebula Suffenas and the 
Plautii Silvani’ (Lily Ross Taylor); “The Volute of the Capital of the Temple of Athena T. 
at Priene. Pt. ii—A machine for drawing this volute for any column between 20 and 
60 ft. in height’ (Gorham Phillips Stevens); ‘Supplementary terra sigillata at the 
American Academy in Rome’ (Howard Comfort); “The Transmission of the powers 
of the Roman Emperor from the death of Nero in a.p. 68 to that of Alexander Severus 


in A.D. 235’ (Mason Hammond); ‘A Colossal Head of Polyphemus’ (Robert E. Hecht, A 
Jr.); ‘La centurazione di Cosa’ (Ferdinando Castagnoli); ‘The Open Rooms of the 
Terme del Foro at Ostia’ (Edwin Daisley Thatcher); with numerous (and very im- 7 


pressive) maps, diagrams, and plates. Pp. 1-264. No price stated. 
3 By Lord Kinross and Dimitri. London: Max Parrish & Co., Ltd., Nov. 1956. 

Pp. 127, with a map of Greece and the Islands, and a chart of the major periods of Greek ( 

history. 35s. net. 

* London: Staples Press, Ltd., 1953. Pp. 315, with several plates. 155. net. 
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he sails in Mediterranean waters in his own yacht, the Daphne. Love of the sea is not 
the only sentiment common to Greeks and men from the Far North: there is in Géran 
Schildt’s writing a touch of Hellenic melancholy, almost reminiscent of some lyric 
poetry—the joy of sun and colour, the dread of winter and death. 


Translations 

Robert Graves’s version of Lucan! is a fine piece of work, undertaken with no great 
love for his subject—and therefore all the more creditable. Not the least entertaining 
part of the volume is the trenchant and lively introduction. Nearly thirty years 
ago a young American translated into fiery English verse the poems of Catullus.? That 
version, unrevised but preceded by a new introduction, has now been published by 
Thames and Hudson. Faithful to the spirit of Catullan Rome, it recaptures the vigour, 
the swashbuckling, wanton obscenity of its original, impetuous, mordant, tender. But is 
it really necessary to vaunt Catullus’ filth ? The man wrote enough good poetry without 
it. Let the pornography be cloaked in the decent obscurity of a classical tongue—if it 
must be perpetuated at all. 

The latest version of the Antigone, Oedipus Tyrannus, and Oedipus at Colonus is 
published by the Oxford University Press in New York. Professor Banks’s blank verse 
translation? is pleasing and accurate, intended for acting in the theatre and therefore 
written in colloquial rather than archaic language. The introduction and notes are 
short but to the point. 


1 *Lucan: Pharsalia. The Penguin Classics, Nov. 1956. Pp. 239. 2s. 6d. net. 


2 The Poems of Catullus. By Horace Gregory. Published Nov. 1956. Pp. xxiv+ 184. 


12s, 6d. net. 
3 *Sophocles: Three Theban Plays. By Theodore Howard Banks. Published Nov. 


1956. Pp. xvi+144. 18s. net or $3.00. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(to be reviewed later) 


Architectural Symbolism of Imperial Rome and the Middle ‘ges. By E. 
BALDWIN SMITH. Princeton U.P., New Jersey, U.S.A., Nov. 1956; London: 
Oxford U.P. Pp. x+220, with 175 illustrations. 60s. net. 

Tax Documents from Theadelphia. Papyri of the second century A.D. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by JoHn Day and CLinton WALKER Keyes. 
Columbia U.P., New York, Dec. 1956; London: Oxford U.P. Pp. xviii+ 
342, with 2 plates. 8os. net. 

A. Persi Flacci Saturarum Liber; accedit Vita. Edidit W. CLausen. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, Dec. 1956. Pp. xxviii+43. 15s. net. 

Times and Places. By the late HaRoLD Peake and H. J. Fieure. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; London: Oxford U.P., Oct. 1956. Pp. xv-+336. 42s. net. 

Greece before Homer. Ancient Chronology and Mythology. By Str JOHN 
ForspyKe. London: Max Parrish, Oct. 1956. Pp. 176, with 8 illustrations 
in half-tone and 1 in line. 18s. 6d. net. 
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110 BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Roman Slave in Early Times. By C. W. Westrup. Copenhagen: Ejna 
Munksgaard, 1956. Pp. 25. D.kr.4. 

Ancient Utopias. An Inaugural Lecture by H. C. Batpry. University of 
Southampton, 1956. Pp. 24. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sir John Myres, 1869-1954. By T. J. DunpaBin. London: Oxford U.P, 
1956. (From the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xli, pp. 349-65, 
with a plate.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Vergil, Prophet of Peace (with some reference to Dante). By PRorgssor 
T. J. Haaruorr. Published for the Virgil Society by Sydney Lee (Exeter), 
Ltd., Aug. 1956. Pp. 16. No price stated. 

Life and Literature in the Roman Republic. By TENNEY FRANK. University 
of California Press, 1956; London: Cambridge U.P. Pp. 250. $1.50. 

Poetry and Prose. A Selection from the less familiar Latin Writers. The 
Roman World Series. By Barsara J. Hopce and F. KincuIn 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Dec. 1956. Pp. 151. 10s. 6d. net. 

Anglice Reddenda, vol. ii. (Greek Extracts for UnseenTranslation.) Selected 
by C. S. Jerram. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956 (reissued). Pp. xix+213, 
tos. 6d. net. 

La retorica antica al bivio. (L’Ad Nigrinum e L’Ad Donatum.) By Antonio 
QuacquaRELLI. Edizioni Scientifiche Romane, Viale Aurelio Saffi, 23-A, 
Roma, 1956. Pp. 216. L.2,300. 

Il Problema dell’ Arte e della Bellezza in Plotino. By FIAMMETTA BOURBON DI 
PETRELLA. Felice Le Monnier, Firenze, 1956. Pp. 177. L.850. 

La Taberna nel Quadro Urbanistico e Sociale di Ostia. By GIANCARLO Gin. 
‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma, 1956. Pp. 44, with 7 plates. L.1,500. 

Appiano e la Storia delle Guerre Civili. By Em1c1o Gaspa. La Nuova Italia, 
Firenze, 1956. Pp. viii+-266. (Biblioteca di Cultura, vol. 59.) L.1,500. 

Téxvn “Aduttias. Kowwoi tétro: tmpds TloAUBiov to Levéxa xal 
avtdév. By ProressoR CoNsTANTINE C. GROLLIOs. ‘Eronpeios 
MoxeSovikdv ZtrovSav, 1956. Pp. 122. No price stated. 

KooxaAos. Studi pubblicati dall’ Istituto di Storia Antica dell’ Universita di 
Palermo, Edited by Eucenio Manni. Vol. i, 1955. Pp. 192. L.1,200. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES CLXXIII-CLXXVI 


DOMESTIC LIFE 


1. BOYHOOD 


Pl. cLxx111 (2) EARLY YEARS. Four scenes. (Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, 
vol. ii, p. 266.) From a second-century sarcophagus. The boy is shown (1) in his 
mother’s arms, his father looking on; (2) a little older in his father’s arms; (3) 
driving a goat-carriage; (4) saying a lesson to his father. Photograph, Giraudon. 


(b) MASTER AND PUPIL. (Ibid.) From a funeral monument found near Tréves. 2nd 
cent. A.D. Photograph, Pr ial: , Trier. 


(c) BOYS AT SCHOOL. (Op. cit. i, p. 306.) From a Greek cup by Duris, about 480 B.c, 
On the left a boy playing the lyre to his master, in the centre a boy reciting a poem 
to his master, on the right the slave tutor who has brought the boys to school. On 
the wall, cups, lyres, basket, and flute-case. From Furtwangler and Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei. 

Pl. cLxxtv (a) CAT AND DOG FIGHT. (Op. cit. i, p. 244.) A marble relief from Athens, 
about 500 B.c. The boy on the left sets his dog against the cat belonging to the boy 
on the right. Two friends look on. National Museum, Athens. 


(b) ASSOCIATIONS OF BOyYs. (Op. cit. ii, p. 267.) From a painted frieze found at Ostia. 
A religious ceremony performed by a ‘collegium iuventutis’ at the opening of 
navigation in spring (so Rostovtzeff). The two figures crowned with flowers are 
priests: a boy carries a standard with three busts, probably those of the Emperor 
Augustus and of the young Gaius and Lucius as ‘principes iuventutis’. Vatican, 
Rome. Photograph, Alinari. 


2. FAMILY LIFE 


Pl. cLxxtv (c) A SLAVE SHOPPING. (Op. cit. i, p. 396.) Terracotta statuette from Asia 
Minor, 2nd century B.c. He walks along carrying a pair of baskets over his shoulder 
and a jar in his right hand, his left hand steadies one of the baskets. Compare the 
slaves of Roman comedy. Louvre, Paris. Photograph, Giraudon. 


(d) NURSE AND BABY. (Ibid.) Terracotta statuette from Asia Minor, 1st century B.c. 
An old woman seated with her feet on a footstool, holding a baby in her lap. 
Louvre, Paris. Photograph, Giraudon. 


PI. CLxxv (a) DECKING A BRIDE. (Op. cit. i, p. 308.) From the lid of a Greek dish, 4th 
century B.c. On the extreme left awoman preparing water, then two women making 
cakes, then a woman holding a mirror while two other women deck the bride and 
an Eros ties her shoe, then a woman holding a wreath. On the right an Eros runs 
off with a jar, pursued by a dog. The heron shows that the scene is in the court- 
yard, The bird-cage, &c., are wedding presents. From Furtwangler and Reichhold, 
op. cit. 


(b) ROMAN WEDDING. (Op. cit. ii, p. 266.) From a second-century sarcophagus now 
in Rome. On the right ‘dextrarum iunctio’ with relatives as witnesses: between 
bride and bridegroom a Cupid. In the centre the bridegroom sacrifices, bride and 
bridesmaids standing near. In the left corner is a figure representing the city of 
Rome. Photograph, Anderson. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
3. DEATH 


Pl. cLxxv (c) FUNERAL PROCESSION. (Op. cit. ii, p. 172.) From a funeral monument found 
at Amiternum. The body rests, as though sleeping, on a couch carried in a litter: 
above is a canopy. Musicians lead the procession. Museum, Aquila. 


Pl. cLxxvi (a) SCENE AT A GRAVE. (Op. cit. i, p. 308.) From a Greek lekythos, abou 
450 B.c. In the centre the grave stele with fillets and wreaths at the top, and 
lekythoi and wreaths on the steps. On the right a young woman bringing a basket 
of offerings, on the left the dead man with cloak, hat, and two spears. National 
Museum, Athens. From W. Reizler, WeiBgrundige attische Lekythen. 


(b) A STELE. (Op. cit. ii, p. 268.) Q. Sulpicius Maximus died when 11 years old, He 
took part (A.D. 94) in the Capitoline Contest in Greek poetry, won admiration on 
the score of his tender age, ‘et cum honore discessit’. His parents had the poem 
inscribed on the stele, ‘ne parent(es) adfectibus suis indulsisse videant(ur)’. C.J.L, 
vi. 33976. In his left hand a roll; above, a laurel crown. Palazzo dei Conservator, 


Rome. 
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b. Funeral Monument of a Boy Poet 
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